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August 26, 1942 THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


More darn things can happen to a baker in wartime! 


"BY GOLLY, | CAN STILL 
TEACH MY BROTHER A 
FEW THINGS ABOUT 
RUNNIN’ A BAKERY !" 





MY BROTHER AL BLEW IN FOR A VISIT YESTERDAY. 
HE RUNS A BAKERY UP STATE, LIKE | DO HERE. AL WAS 
KINDA GLUM. HE SAYS, JIM, | SURE HATE 

TO SEE THE NEW CROP FLOUR COMIN’ IN 


Zw 











a2) 
"GOOD GOSH, HE SAYS, WHEN WERE SHORT OF 
EXPERIENCED HELP ON ACCOUNT 0 THE WAR, 
ITS GOIN' TO BE TOUGHER THAN EVER TO KEEP 
THINGS ROLLIN’ IF THE NEW CROP FLOUR DONT 
ACT LIKE THE FLOUR WEVE 














$0 | TOLD HIM HOW PILLSBURYS WHEAT SELECTION 
DEPARTMENT TAKES THESE SAMPLES... BLENDS EM 
IN DIFFERENT WAYS ...GRINOS EM INTO FLOUR... 
AND HOW THEIR LABORATORY ANALYZES THE FLOURS 
AN’ BAKES €M INTO BREAD AN’ CAKE AN’ WHAT NOT. 
THAT WAY, PILLSBURY GETS THE REAL LOW-DOWN 
ON THE NEW WHEAT CROP. THEN THEY BUY "4 
ONLY- WHEATS THAT, WHEN GRADUALLY BLENDED 
WITH THEIR STOCKS OF OLD WHEAT, WILL MAKE NEW 
CROP FLOUR BEHAVE JUST LIKE THE OLD... DID! 
SELL AL ON PILLSBURYS WHEAT SELECTION AND 
BLENDING ? | SURE DID... AND NEW CROP FLOUR 
IS ONE THING HES GOING TO QUIT WORRYIN’ 
ABOUT. HE'S ORDERIN’ PILLSBURY’S ! 





“USTEN, AL, | SAYS," WHY “MY DONT You SWITCH 
TO PILLSBURYS FLOUR AN’ QUIT WORRYIN'’? DON'T 
YOU KNOW THAT PILLS@URYS WHEAT SCOUTS ARE 

ACTUALLY IN THE WHEAT FIELDS AS SOON 

f AS THE GRAIN IS RIPE, GATHERIN THOUSANDS 

# @\ OF SAMPLES OF THE NEW CROP ? 
oN ; 
KX DONT You KNOW...” £ 
"GO ON... TELL ME 


; 0 
MORE’ SAYS AL. /¢ 


ie 


&  ] 
Pillsbury S 
BAKERY FLOURS 


OMPANY 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COM 
: Mine 
Talahes polis, 
Offices Minneo 
General 
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Route 2, Box 2, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Tri-State Milling Company 
Rapid City . 
South Dakota 

Gentlemen: 


I notice that the bags in which your 
Swan's Down Flour is packed bear the 
Bemis "Cat in the bag" trademark. 

want to thank you for having printing 
on these flour sacks that comes out in 
washing with no effort at all. I do 
appreciate not having to boil the sacks 
in lye to remove the printing before I 
use the cloth for garments. 















Mrs. J. R. Armstrong and her daughter show garments 


Use of this cloth means quite a lot to they have made from Swan’s Down flour bags. No- 
me, because there are eight of us in tice that there’s not a trace of the Bemis Washout 
our family and we use all the way from Inks with which the Swan’s Down brand was printed. 


24 to $0 sacks of flour a year. 


I thank you mentally every time I wash 
a sack. 


Thousands of Families Make 


Mrs. J. R. Armstrong - “ 
Clothing from Bemis Flour Bags 























Tuousanps of families that buy flour and feed 


Bm © M ! S g RO e R AG co. in Bemis Bags, with brands brilliantly printed 


in Bemis Washout Inks, enjoy a bonus of ex- 


Sor tra value. They use the bag materials in mak- 
OFFICES: Boston + Brooklyn x “th Buffalo + Chicago + Denver ° . : . 
Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston + he Indianapolis *- Kansas City + Los ing garments. It will cost you nothing to give 


Angeles * Louisville * Memphis Minneapolis + New Orleans this bonus to users of i 
New York City » Norfolk + Oklahoma City * Omaha + Peoria + Pittsburgh * St. Louis : . J —_ P toducts. Get in 
Salina + Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita touch with your Bemis man for details. 
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Food for 


Freedom 






is built on 


BREAD 


TODAY, flour is in the front line of the greatest nutritional advance ever 
undertaken by our nation. You are aiding in food distribution during a time 
of national emergency. You are marching forward with the Food for Defense 
program to build a stronger, healthier America. With that same determination, 
leading food experts are urging a wider use of Enriched Flour and Enriched 
Bread to supply extra minerals and vitamins to the daily diet. 






TODAY, you are helping to feed America. Your help 
is more vital . . . more important now than ever 


before because you provide essential foods to make 





Americans strong... healthy . . . and determined. 





Through the widespread facilities of our mills, During every national emergency in the 
you can offer your accounts— grocery or bakery past 58 years, this company bas answered 
—the finest type of hard spring wheat flours, hard epineedyr ine aittispuaeraendeadl 
winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, slo cane heninadhaltil Meainaiin 
and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or assorted have faithfully served the Bakers, the 
cars— plain, enriched or self-rising. Grocers, and the Families of America. 


lers, the chemists, the research men and 





27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sowing the Bakers 6 Omerica for over 5b Yeahs 
THE ( lado MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: eaveZ, COLORADO 


RSs. 


BAKER « MILLER * GROCER 
ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 











TO BUILD A 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER |= 
AMERICA = 
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Those Who Have Complete Faith in Buying Flour Milled to 

Specifications Would Be Amazed if They Knew How Many 

Different Ways Millers Can Mill to Formula—with Wide 
Variations in Cost and Baking Performance 








“ISMERTA” is milled to a formula,—our formula. 


“ISMERTA” specifications require a particular type 
and selection of wheat. 


“ISMERTA” performance requires a specific kind of 
careful milling. 


“ISMERTA” uniformity demands machine-tool exact- 
ness in laboratory supervision and checking. 





Not one of these things is required in the same degree 
to merely supply flour milled to some standard of pro- 
tein and ash. Good millers know these things. Too 
many trusting bakers do not half appreciate them. 


“ISMERTA”’ 


Is not a standard quality flour. 
It is a different and better flour. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
saa MILLING COMPANY gg 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








| MEDICAL | 





WE SUPPORT 
‘WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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HARD TO MILL BUT EASY TO BAKE 


BIG 





























KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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When we pick and choose from the harvest about to roll in 
we have the careful miller in mind. We want the millers 
who look for their kind of milling wheat in our bins to find 
it there, just as they have for more than a half century. 


*. ©. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President 


J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President z ? 
L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. Hi. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Every Bushel of Wheat Washed 


“POLAR BEAR” 


never yet has met price com- 











petition by being milled out of 
poorer wheat or short-cutting 


its quality standard. 


FOUNDED BY 


\ 4 
ey a > en “WW ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 








For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daity Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 




















MILLING WHEAT _ 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY | | ‘ersixa:muvarons 0: Cone SORT oe i ote’ snk 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Coter Rapids 


Millers of ae Com 
Peoria Portland Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 











°CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS | | Sinctu Suv Saich'”,Cu Somat” Retina 


Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
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CABLE ADDRESS "CONFLOMILS” 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR WICHITA 


“She 


(()NSOLDSTEDFLOCR MILLS () 


IN THE 
HEART 








LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


KANSAS 


KANSAS 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 











Che | 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 


SALINA, KANSAS 














Eazport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





as ts I cpa ckearansbeaescensued $4,904,187 
Comeinl TPeOeG Th. Bois n sccvcascevecesesese 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance en ~ Chica 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildi ng - e \ 
Royal Bank uilding - + Montreal 

















Cp. M “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Wheat * Rye Flours 


Flours WuirE Rye 
Cflours MeEpIuM RYE 
Dark RYE 


0 Pure LIGHT 
if RYE 


““WINGOLD” 
“Bay STATE” 
“WINONA” 


““WINBAYCO” 


SPECIAL 
Dependable \evwm Rve 


Quality 


a MEDIUM-FINE 


Rye Meal 


COARSE 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 
DAILY CAPACITY: FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 




















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 



























kS 


S 





Minnesota Girt Frour.... . 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched \ "riven" 


long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
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America’s Wartime Bread 


almost certainly is as fine quality 


as any people in the world ever 
ate even in time of peace. So will 
it continue to be. We are doing 
our part by milling these fine flours 
from the pick of the second greatest 
—and one of the finest quality— 
crops grown in the nation’s greatest 
wheat growing state. 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 








1 2 Il 








Che-Northwestern-Miller 
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OW it came to pass in the days 
of Delano the king, said the 
Dust Bowl Prophet, that he 
gathered together all the soothsayers 
and astrologers and magicians and ex- 
perts to stand before him. 
And they said, “Behold, we have slain 
the little pigs and plowed up the wheat 
and the cotton i 


and, lo, there is yet 
more than enough for all 


and we have 
no place to bestow the surplus wheat.” 
For in those days Hitler came forth 
from Germany and robbed the nations 
so that they could not buy bread, and 
Tojo stood up in the Island of Japan 
and his ships ravaged the seas so that 
ships laden with wheat could not venture 
forth on its waters. 

Now the Dust Bowl was a vast region, 
extending over the High Plains from 
Canada to the Gulf, where the farmers, 
disgusted at low prices, had burned 
their wheat stubble, in 1931, from Dodge 
City even to Amarillo and had caused 
the cinders from the stubble to sift 
back and forth over the Dust Bowl until 
it was like unto a desert. The grasses 
were gone and the fields were bare. 

The experts and the magicians said, 
“To us alone belongs dominion, we must 
make over the Dust Bowl.” 

But the God of Storms and of Har- 
vest looked down upon their works and 
said, “Go to, now, let us assuage the 
dust storms and recover the arid plains.” 
And the snows descended and the rains 
fell and seeds. of grass grew and the 
wheat flourished so that the Grapes of 
Wrath were no more, and even the im- 
provident Okies again saw the green 
rows of wheat creeping over hill and 
dale to delight the heart of man and 
the grasses cast a mantle over the sand 
dunes. 

Now the storehouses and the elevators 
and the granaries were already full of 
wheat, nigh unto bursting, for Hitler’s 
armies still locked the gates of Europe 
and the navies of Japan still blockaded 
the shores of. the Pacific. 

Then the experts and the astrologers 
and the soothsayers who continually 
stood before the king said, “Lo, we 
must bestir ourselves or else there will 
be no place to bestow all these goods 
and all this abundance of wheat, for 
are not our bins and our elevators and 
our storehouses already full?” 

The farmers of the Dust Bowl were 
rejoicing at the rows of growing wheat, 
and they repaired to those who sold 
lumber and cement and said, “Behold 
now, we would have lumber to build suit- 
able storage on our farms. For ten 


years we have had poor crops and the 
Lord of Harvest hath now promised us 
this great bounty. 
with moisture. 


Our soils are filled 
We would build good 


Magicians Build Grain Storage 


By C. C. Isely 


storehouses so that this beautiful wheat 
may be saved. The starving nations 
of the world will want every bushel of 
it when our boys chase the Japs out of 
the Pacific and disarm Hitler. We would 
build these granaries in such fashion 
that when the wheat is emptied out they 
‘an be used for housing implements or 
other kinds of grain.” 

So some of the farmers built granaries 
until the lumber yards were bare of 
lumber and cement and nails and there 
was not nearly enough. 

Now the war with Hitler and the 
Japanese had made it necessary for the 
War Production Board to reserve lumber 
for the building of cantonments to house 
the soldiers in the camps. They had 
already had priorities on steel and cop- 
per and aluminum, and they said: “Let 
us now freeze the lumber at the saw- 
mills and the nails at the foundries and 
the cement at the cement plants.” 

And they did so. 

But the farmers made a great clamor 
and cried, “This excellent wheat will go 
to waste if we cannot build proper 
store bins. Let us now have lumber 
for this grain also, for it will be needed 


to make alcohol to make rubber to win 
the war.” And they hasted and went 
to the towns round about and they ar- 
ranged to store wheat in vacant garages 
and in old houses. And when the day 
of harvest came the fields brought forth 
abundantly, some forty, some sixty, and 
one hundred fold. It was 62-lb 
wheat and the protein was as high as 
16%. The farmers said, “We have never 
seen such fine wheat.” 

The combines sang long into the dry 
nights of July and the wheat over- 
flowed the bins and was poured out in 
long golden piles on the prairies. And 
the farmers said: “We will pile this 
wheat in neat piles on the buffalo grass 
and then the WPB and those that stand 
before the king will relent and send 
lumber out to the lumber yards so we 
‘an build our own necessary bins.” 

Now it came to pass that the experts 
and the magicians and the soothsayers 
asked: “Do these farmers know anything 
at all? These country merchants, should 
they not indeed be wiped off the map 
with their incompetent ways? Go to 
now, let us prepare prefabricated gran- 
aries and let us requisition the WPB to 


some 





e ON THE WARTIME FOOD FRONT * 














Grazing contentment—Heber Gibson 


(right), West Weber, Utah, dairy 
farmer, is shown here with some. of his dairy cattle grazing in northern Utah— 


the Rockies in the background. The stockman has a grade herd but its productiv- 


ity is high, 


permit us to have sufficient lumber to 
build these prefabricated bins to save 
the wheat. Are not these farmers too 
damn dumb? 
them.” 

And it was done. The WPB released 
millions of feet of lumber to build pre- 
fabricated granaries. They shipped car- 
loads of them to Dodge City, to Scott 
City and to Oakley, to Norton, to Guy- 
mon, Okla., and all through the Dust 
Bowl counties which had been condemned 
to be a desert. They published adver- 
tisements in the local papers and said, 
“Come now, all ye farmers, behold, we 
have come to save you. You can have 
prefabricated bins, easy to set up, at 
15 and 18 and 20c a bushel.” 

So the farmers came to see and they 
said: “Will we now indeed pay such 
prices for grain bins when they can be 
bought of the local dealers and built on 
our farms, complete, painted and with 
a good foundation, for 15 and 16c a 
bushel? Nay, but we will not buy your 
prefabricated bins.” 

One farmer laughed and said, “Why 
have these experts built them so tall? 
Have they ever scooped wheat? Can 
they scoop wheat into a bin 12 ft high? 
Do they indeed expect us to buy a 
grain loader for a little 1,500-bu bin?” 

Yet another farmer asked: “Where 
are the foundations and where is the 
paint? By the time I pay for all these 
extras and the labor to assemble them, 
these bins will total of 22¢ 
to 25c a bushel, and I still will not have 
what I want at all.” 

And the country merchant said, “They 
are shedding crocodile tears over the 
fate of the little business man and they 
are putting him out of business and at 
the same time robbing the farmers.” 

And the railroad agent spake thus, 
“These bins are bulky and they take up 
so much “ars that we 
cannot load minimum weights and thus 


Lo, we alone can save 


cost me a 


room in the box 


rail space is wasted in time of war.” 
And the 
have wasted 


‘arpenters said, “Lo, they 
lumber. The extra 
timbers necessary to reinforce a prefab- 
ricated bin amount to from 5 to 10%, 
not to mention and 
skids, and we are told lumber is frozen 
because it is so scarce.” 

Again the farmers answered and said, 


much 


unnecessary floors 


“rn 


To sum it all up these bins waste lum- 
ber, take up precious freight space, cost 
us 30% more than necessary, put the 
local merchant out of business, will not 
keep the wheat dry, lack foundations and 
paint and are so tall and lopsided that 
they will blow over when empty.” 

They all were disgusted and with one 
accord they agreed, “Washington must 
have priority on everything except 
brains.” 
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Two-Day War Conference to 
Replace Annual Convention of 
American Bakers Association 


The board of governors of the Ameri- lations are expected to attend, the gov- 
ernors of the association announced that 
it is hoped the industry will comply with 
the suggestion of Director Eastman of 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
delegate for attendance only those who 
are essential to a complete understand- 
ing of necessary war measures. It will 
be noted that the conference will begin 
Tuesday rather than Monday in keeping 
with ODT’s request that week-end travel 
be reduced, 

The governors further announce that 
consideration is being given to a series 
of one-day ABA regional meetings that 
may be held, on request, in connection 
with group state meetings in various sec- 
tions of the country—co-operating with 
the group state, state and local associa- 
tions. 


can Bakers Association has announced 
that a two-day Baking Industry War 
Conference will be held in Chicago, Oct. 
20-21, at the Hotel Sherman, in place 
of the usual annual bakers’ meeting and 
convention of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, which has been canceled. 
Proper representation will be sought 
from every section and branch of the in- 
dustry, it was announced. The objective 
will be to have these representatives well 
informed on necessary war regulations 
and instructed on how to relay this in- 
formation to their branch and section. 
A similar system was employed in the 
first war, association officials pointed out. 
While bakers who have problems in 
connection with observance of war regu- 





<> 


J. W. HOLLOWAY, TRAFFIC 
EXPERT, TAKES NEW POST 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. W. Holloway, 
for many years identified with agencies 
handling grain and flour traffic matters, 
last week was appointed executive secre- 
tary of the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, 
a millers’ traffic organization, replacing 
W. T. McArthur, who recently accepted 
the management of the flour millers’ ex- 
port association now being formed. 

Mr. Holloway, who has argued numer- 
ous grain rate cases before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, spent 10 
years with the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
at various stations in Kansas. For four 
years he was with the Weber Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, then for one year the traffic 
man for the Salina Chamber of Com- 
merce. Following that he was for two 
years in traffic work for the exchange at 
St. Joseph, Mo., and for the last several 
years has been with the Kansas City 
Board of Trade as traffic assistant to 
Walter Scott. He will assume his new 
duties Sept. 15. 


ELEVATOR SPACE AT FORT 
WORTH NOT YET FILLED 


Forr Worrn, Texas.—Posted wheat 
stocks at Fort Worth Aug. 15, which in- 
cluded mill stocks, totaled 14,692,000 bus 
so that on paper there is still about 
4,000,000 bus of empty space in Fort 
Worth Permits issued and 
not yet used will account for more or less 
of this, but considering the size of the 
crop, it is surprising that the houses are 
not already full. 

Most of the wheat that was piled on 
the ground at harvest time seems to have 
been picked up, but apparently it has 
been taken care of in the country in 


elevators. 


newly erected bins on the farms, includ- 
ing the prefabricated units supplied by 
the government, and in all sorts of va- 
cant buildings, including filling stations. 

Farmers are selling practically noth- 
ing; car lot arrivals are down to a mere 
10 or 20 cars a day, mostly for storage, 
while there is a steady outmovement. 
Wheat has been going out of here ever 
since the new crop movement started 
at a faster rate than usual at this season, 
which partly accounts for the slow in- 
crease in stocks. 

Offerings of free wheat have never 
been very plentiful on this crop and the 
demand has been brisk enough to advance 
premiums about 13c from the bottom; 
ordinary hard wheat is now worth 7c 
over Chicago, September, basis No. 1, 
delivered Texas common points, whether 
for shipment from the country or out of 
store, with very little offered. Mills gen- 
erally have accumulated stocks sufficient 
for 60 to 90 days or longer unless flour 
business, poor for some time, improves. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DULUTH ELEVATOR STOCKS 
OF GRAIN CONTINUE LARGE 


DututH, Minn.—Although there is a 
steady loading and outmovement of grain 
both by boat and rail the volume does 
not appear sufficiently broad to bring 
about any considerable shrinkage in ele- 
vator stocks, which continue large. Pres- 
ent holdings are reported 37,565,730 bus, 
just about on the scale reported a year 
ago at this time. 

Grain shipments last week ran up to 
a total of 1,389,085 bus, of which 1,139,- 
305 was wheat. There was a reduction 
of 464,000 bus in wheat holdings but in- 
creases in coarse grains narrowed this 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
LECTURES IN LOUISIANA 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Wheat Flour Institute 
was represented at the recent Louisiana 
State Farm and Home Week at Baton 


down to a net 202,235-bu deduction for 
the week. 

While there is storage space for quite 
a considerable amount of grain any rush 
in volume of new crop would soon plug 
up the available room, but regulation 
in transportation facilities and possibil- 
ity of embargo because of unwise move- 
ment may tend to help elevator companies 
to conserve space and ably serve shippers. 

So far on the new crop, country move- 
ment to this market has shown no no- 
ticeable expansion to cause any anxiety 
as to the storage problem. In view of 
the expectancy of a heavier pickup in 
movement buyers reduced cash premiums 
Ic at the close of last week and further 
reductions may be forthcoming as the 
season advances and offerings increase. 


———-BREAD I$ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LUMBER, NAIL SHORTAGE 
BIG PROBLEM IN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man.—Lumber and nails 
for western grain storage bins present 
a major problem at the present time. 
Controllers of such supplies are releas- 
ing as much as possible to take care of 
the storage needs caused by a grain out- 
turn that promises to be the largest in 
the history of the West. 

However, it is doubtful if the stocks 
made available will begin to cope with 
the demand. Controllers report the drain 
on supplies of lumber and nails is enor- 
mous and point out that they are also 
required for defense developments. 





¥ ¥ 
Special Annexes 

Wiynirec, Man.—In view of the pres- 
ent excellent crop prospects in western 
Canada, which will lead to a shortage 
of storage space and reduced quota de- 
liveries, the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners has advised the trade that it will 
receive applications for special annexes 
to country elevators for buildings which 
have not previously been authorized for 
use for this purpose. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Canada to Pay 
8c Bu Drawback 
on Wheat for Feed 


Toronto, Ont.—The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and the Agricultural 
Supplies Board have announced that a 
drawback of 8¢ bu will be paid on Ca- 
nadian western wheat purchased for feed 
after Aug. 1, 1942. This has been done 
in order that no increase will be made 
in the price of feed containing wheat 
and was made necessary by the advance 
of 20c bu in western wheat at the be- 
ginning of the new-crop year. 

Officials stated that the amount of feed 
wheat on which the drawback will be 
paid during the current year could not 
be closely estimated but during the last 
crop year approximately 60,000,000 bus 
of wheat was fed to animals on farms. 





Rouge by Miss See Rice. Her demon- 
stration and lecture on desserts with sug- 
ar substitutes was the food preparation 
lesson of three daily programs. En- 
riched white flour was the principal in- 
gredient in all the recipes Miss Rice pre- 
sented. A special exhibit of yeast bread 
varieties was shown to each group. More 
than 650 women attended her classes, 
Many of them were home demonstration 
agents and home economics teachers. 


October. 


County Feed Wheat Prices 


A two-page map of the United States, from which feed wheat 
prices can be obtained for each county, appears on pages 20 and 21 
of this issue of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER. 
the map are the 85% of estimated corn parity prices for each county, 
or approximately the feed wheat prices as they will be quoted in 


The values shown on 
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GRAIN, FEED ANNUAL 
CONVENTION CANCELED 


Skeletonized Business Meeting Will Be 
Held at Excelsior Springs on 
Oct. 12-13 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Cancellation of plans 
for the annual convention of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Association, 
which was scheduled for Oct. 12-13 at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., has been an- 
nounced by President S. L. Rice. The 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Associa- 
tion, which was to have met at the same 
time and place, had previously decided 
to forego its convention. 

In order to transact the routine busi- 
ness of these associations, their officers 
and directors will meet at Excelsior 
Springs on Oct. 12-13. Secretaries of 
the 27 state and regional associations 
affiliated with the national association will 
be urged to attend this skeletonized busi- 
ness meeting, since it is expected that 
some leading national government people 
will be asked to sit in with the officers 
and discuss the government-trade prob- 
lems. 

Decision to cancel the general conven- 
tion was based on the desire to co-operate 
with the Office of Defense Transportation 
in avoiding unnecessary congestion of 
traffic during the war period. 

In order to save travel for its direc- 
tors, the National Grain Trade Council 
also will call its directors to Excelsior 
Springs on Oct. 12-13. Many directors 
in the council are also directors in the 
national association, and it was felt that 
an extra train trip for council directors 
could be saved by combining the fall 
meeting with the Missouri and national 
association officers’ meeting. 

At this business meeting on Oct. 12-13, 
there will be no entertainment, and no 
formal program. Officers and directors 
will be urged to travel by train rather 
than by motor car, where possible, and 
all who attend the business meeting are 
urged to arrange their reservations well 
in advance because of the railroad con- 
gestion. 
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MINNESOTA GOLF PARTY SET 

The twelfth annual all state golf 
tournament of Minnesota bakers and 
allied tradesmen will be held at the In- 
terlachen Country Club, Minneapolis, 
Sept. 2. Joseph M. Tombers, manager 
of the Purity Baking Co., St. Paul, is 
chairman of the golf committee, and 
Carl Bergquist, manager Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, is assistant 
chairman. 
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CHEMICAL SHOW FEATURES 
NEW PROCESSES, MATERIALS 
An attendance approaching 20,000 is 
expected for the National Chemical Ex- 
position scheduled to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Nov. 24-29. Spon- 
sored by the Chicago Section of the 
American Chemical Society, the confer- 
ence will be addressed by industrial lead- 
ers, educators and other authorities. Par- 
ticular interest is being shown this year 
in the development of alternates for criti- 
cal materials and in new processes and 
products related to the war. Twice as 
many. exhibits as at the first exposition, 
held -in Chicago in 1940, are being 
planned. a ee 2 
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‘Family Flour Sales Pushed 


to Relieve Storage Situation 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.—Special prices are to be offered housewives as an induce- 
ment to improve flour buying during the season when the greatest need for storage 
space exists, according to trade reports here. 

Two of the largest producers of family flour are now actively in the drive and 


others are expected to follow. 


Object of the nation-wide campaign, scheduled to continue for five weeks, is to 


help relieve the acute elevator storage situation. 


It is hoped that purchases of flour 


—which average around 5 to 10 Ibs per purchase unit—will be increased to at least 


2414 Ibs per unit. 


It is estimated that thousands of bushels of “storage space” will be utilized that 
otherwise would lie idle if the housewife gets behind the proposal, which has official 


sanction from Washington. 





CCC PUSHES FEED WHEAT SALES 
TO FEED DEALERS, PROCESSORS 


No Limitation Requiring Consumption in Area Where Purchased 
—Dealers, Manufacturers May Distribute Whole Wheat 
or Mixed Feed in Customary Trade Territory 


Wasuinoton,. D. C.—With sales of 
wheat for feed totaling only 500,000 bus 
in the first week of the new federal drive 
to sell up to 125,000,000 bus of govern- 
ment-owned stocks, the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. is seeking to intensify its sales 
campaign to feed dealers and processors. 

There is no limitation requiring wheat 
to be consumed in the area where pur- 
chased, it was emphasized. Local deal- 
ers and processors may distribute feed 
wheat either as whole wheat or mixed 
feed in their customary trade territory 
to the extent that they do not have undue 
advantage over other distributors. 

“Large distributors and large process- 
ors will be required to designate the 
areas they propose to-serve and a nom- 
inal feed wheat price will be established 
for the point at which Commodity Credit 
Corp. makes delivery,’ CCC announce- 
ment said. “Such distributors and proc- 
essors will be permitted to file claim for 
a refund if the county feed wheat price 
at final point of delivery is less than 
their feed wheat cost plus appropriate 
transportation cost.” 

Although liberal translation of the CCC 
program allows the manufacturer to sell 
this feed anywhere and collect rebates 
for rail shipments to his area as defined 
by the CCC, some federal officials are 
interpreting the rules to mean that the 
manufacturer who does not have a de- 
fined area must sell this feed in his own 
county and those adjoining until the 
area is defined. However, their chief 
concern is that feed manufacturers might 
ship this feed to some point where the 
feed wheat cost is higher than the manu- 
facturers’ costs plus freight. 

To avoid complications until this knot 
is untied, feed manufacturers probably 
should not ship feed containing feed 
wheat to counties where they would have 
this slight advantage, it is advised. Since 
the purpose of the act is to get as much 
wheat fed as possible, this problem prob- 
ably will soon be solved, observers pre- 
dicted. 

“Sales of feed wheat or mixed feed 
to be consumed outside the county 
should not be made unless in addition to 
the customary ‘feeders receipt’ a feeders 
and truckers feed wheat certificate is 
furnished,” the corporation announced. 
“This is necessary in order that the deal- 
er may properly complete 1942 CCC 


Feed Wheat Form 3, and furnish the 
county committee approving the form 
proper protection.” 

A feed dealer should be sure that an 
out-of-county buyer has clearance from 
that buyer’s county committee. 

The prices at which feed wheat is to 
be sold to processors in certain markets 
have been worked out and announced for: 


Kansas City 83c 
St. Louis 85c 
Omaha 8lc 

St. Joseph 84c 
Memphis 90c 
Minneapolis 82c 


For the most part these prices are the 
same as the local county values for the 
cities, but there are changes where 
needed to encompass territories being 
outlined by the CCC regional offices. 
The Kansas City refund zone as now ten- 
tatively laid out includes Missouri and 
everything east of the Mississippi River 
except specified areas in northern Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Southern Iowa and 
northern Arkansas may be added, but 
nothing west of Kansas City will be in- 
cluded in the zone. 

Sales made by processors to be moved 
by rail to points of consumption are 
subject to refunds as outlined in the fol- 
lowing CCC announcement: 

“All such sales shall be confirmed and 
invoiced at prices established by the 
regional director and refunds shall be 
subject to the conditions outlined herein. 

“The regional director in the area 
where the processing plant is located 
will designate the distribution territory 
within which adjustments will be made 
(freight and price) to the established 
county feed wheat price. These terri- 
tories will be defined generally to the 
east and south of the processing point 
and in the normal flow of grain from the 
original territory of origin to the final 
disposition points. 

“Refunds shall further be conditioned, 
first, upon the completion of Feed Wheat 
Form 2A, showing the local distribution 
of the feed at the destination point; sec- 
ond, the shipments were made to points 
reached by natural routes from the proc- 
essing point, taking into account the in- 
bound freight tonnage furnished process- 
ors at the time shipments were made to 
him by Commodity Credit Corp; with the 
exception that if the processors elect to 
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substitute other tonnage at least equal 
in value, not less outbound freight transit 
balance, than the tonnage submitted by 
Commodity Credit Corp., and no out of 
line or other charges are involved, such 
substitution will be approved. No re- 
funds will be made on shipments to 
other than final destinations within the 
distribution territories as defined. 

“On movements by water from points 
of processing, invoice prices will be 
established by the regional director and 
adjusted to a delivered basis as hereto- 
fore set out, subject to other than pub- 
lished water rates being approved by the 
regional director.” 

Processors desiring the establishment 
of distribution areas to be served on a 
delivered basis as outlined should make 
application to the regional director for 
such designations, and for the informa- 
tion of the regional director should out- 
line the trade area normally served by 
them, the announcement said. 

“Any producer may have wheat deliv- 
ered to him at his customary shipping 
point upon proper certification that he 
will use it for feeding livestock and poul- 
try,” the CCC announced. “If a pro- 
ducer desires to purchase his feed wheat 
at some delivery point outside his imme- 
diate community he may do so by secur- 
ing proper approval and _ identification 
from his county AAA committee. Pro- 
ducers trucking livestock or produce to 
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a more distant market may find it ad- 
vantageous to bring back feed wheat on 
the return trip.” 

Information and necessary forms are 
available at county AAA committee of- 
fices and the four regional offices of the 
CCC—Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City 
and Portland. 
vo o¥ 


Test Weight of Feed 
Wheat Not Guaranteed 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Feed wheat sold 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. is not 
guaranteed as to test weight and dry- 
ness, according to the CCC regional of- 
fice here. However, all feed wheat sold 
so far in this region has passed federal 
inspection and has graded from No. 1 
down to No. 3. 

Sales are made on gross -weights and 
no dockage is allowed. Feed wheat sold 
has run from 1 to 2% dockage. 
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D. B. WALKER MANAGER OF 
PURINA’S NEW IOWA PLANT 


Donald B. Walker, assistant manager 
of the Ralston-Purina Co. plant at Cir- 
cleville, Ohio, was promoted to manager 
of the new plant of the company at Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. He assumes the post on 
Sept. 1. 








ODT, OPA ASKED TO ADVISE 
WITH PRIVATE TRUCK OWNERS 


Conferences Should Be Held Before Further Regulations Are 
Issued, Resolution States—Distinction Between 
“Distribution” and “Transportation” 


Suggestions have been made to Leon 
Henderson, director of the Office of Price 
Administration, and Joseph B. Eastman, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, that, in the future, these war 
agencies consult with representatives of 
industries employing private motor trucks 
before promulgation of regulations affect- 
ing private motor truck transportation. 

Emphasizing the difference between 
“transportation” as performed by com- 
mon motor carrier and “distribution” in 
which private motor trucks are operated 
incidental to the carrying on of private 
industry, a resolution adopted at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners stresses the need for apprecia- 
tion of these differences in order that 
war regulations may be imposed most 
effectively and with the least dislocation 
of the functions and services of private 
business. President A. M. Grean, Jr., in 
presenting the resolution to Eastman and 
Henderson, assured the directors of ODT 
and OPA that the suggestions were made 
to enable private motor truck owners 
to give the government their fullest sup- 
port in the all-out war effort. 

Following is the text of the resolution 
presented: 

“Whereas, because of the many rami- 
fications of private motor truck opera- 
tions, and particularly the distribution 
functions of businesses serving the manu- 
facturer, retailer and consumer as dis- 
tinguished from for-hire truck trans- 
portation, and because governmental 
agencies have not made any adequate 
study of the importance of the private 
motor truck to our wartime economy, 


there exists the likelihood that the nu- 
merous problems involved in such oper- 
ations may not be recognized in the 
preparation of orders, rules, and regu- 
lations restricting or affecting such op- 
erations, and 

“Whereas, it is essential under our 
American system of government that 
public notice is given of legislation in- 
tended to modify, restrict, or eliminate 
rights or privileges enjoyed by our citi- 
zens, and opportunity given for inter- 
ested parties to be heard prior to the 
enactment of such legislation, and 

“Whereas, orders, rules, or regulations 
issued by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration relating to the operations and 
functions of private motor trucks have 
the effect of law and directly affect a 
substantial portion of our citizens, rep- 
resented by the industries in which such 
trucks are engaged. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that 
the National Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners urges upon the Office of 
Defense Transportation and the Office 
of Price Administration the advisability 
of adopting some method of procedure 
whereby representatives of the private 
truck owners of America, and particu- 
larly representatives of the industry or 
industries to be directly affected shall 
be consulted in advance of the adoption 
and promulgation of proposed orders, 
rules, or regulations, all to the end that 
their ultimate effect and the results to 
be attained by them may be more fully 
investigated in advance, and that they 
will thus more effectively serve the war 
purposes for which they are intended.” 
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Receipts of Grain at Northwest 
Markets Largest in Two Years 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Grain receipts at 
Northwest terminal markets on Aug. 24 
were largest in more than two years, 
with 2,385 cars arriving over the week end 
in Minneapolis alone, following the em- 
bargo at midnight Aug. 23 on shipments 
of cash barley to Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth and Superior. 

Receipts a year ago set a 1941 record 
with 2,010 cars. 

Walter L. Harvey, Minneapolis district 
manager of Association of American 
Railroads, reported arrivals of the 1,385 
cars swelled the total on sidings and in 
yards in Minneapolis, awaiting disposi- 
tion, to 4,914 cars, also a record for over 
two years. 

Public storage terminal elevators in 
Minneapolis were 71.5% filled Aug. 15, 
according to the latest official tabulation, 
and are over 80% filled now, Mr. Har- 
vey estimated. 

Twin Ports stocks Aug. 15 were 87.8% 
and are somewhat larger now. That 
means warehouses at Minneapolis and the 
head of the lakes are practically plugged, 
after allowance for working space, which 
averages around 10%. 

Of the 2.385 cars received on Aug. 24, 
probably about half were barley. In ad- 
dition, 1,350 cars of grain were reported 
at sampling points, St. Cloud, Thief Riv- 
er Falls, Grand Forks, Glenwood, Staples 
and Willmar, where grain shipments are 


<> 


often halted until owners decide whether 
to move them to Twin Cities or Twin 
Ports. 


557 CARS LOADED 

On Aug. 21, 557 cars of barley were 
loaded for shipment to terminals and 
1,507 cars already were in transit, mak- 
ing a total of 2,064 that will arrive in a 
day or two. 

Grain loaded or in transit Aug. 21 to- 
taled 5,728 cars, including: wheat, 1,913 
cars; rye, 230; oats, 828; flax, 455; soy- 
beans, 59; corn, 7, and 172 cars in transit 
on Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, for 
which classification reports have not ar- 
rived. 

¥ ¥ 
Embargo on Barley 

The first embargo on shipment of cash 
grain to Minneapolis, St. Paul and Twin 
Ports was ordered Aug. 23, because of 
the extremely heavy run of new barley. 
Barley had been arriving at the rate 
of 500 to 600 cars daily, some of it wet 
and requiring conditioning treatment, 
and the movement threatened to tie up 
the terminals. E. J. Grimes, grain mar- 
keting agent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, says restrictions will be 
removed as soon as possible, but no fur- 
ther shipments can be made from the 
country, for sale, without the necessary 
permits. 





WHEAT AS GOOD AS CORN AS BASE 
FOR DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAIN 


Feeding Test With Steers Indicates That There Is Little Difference 
in Nutritional Efficiency Between Two—Distillers 
Are Using More Wheat 


Lovuisvitte, Ky.—Fears expressed by 
some farmers and by some members of 
the feed industry that the present prac- 
tice of using wheat as part of the mash 
in making alcohol for explosives would 
hurt the feed value of the distillers’ 
dried grain have been dispelled as the 
result of a 129-day feeding test with 
steers completed here by Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons, Inc. 

The average gain for a group of 
steers fed wheat distillers’ dried grain 
was 1.97 lbs a day compared to 1.93 
Ibs a day for a group fed corn distillers’ 
dried grain. 

One lot of 10 steers weighing a total 
of 6,000 lbs was fed wheat distillers’ 
dried grain, as much as they would eat, 
plus timothy hay, for a period of 69 
days. At the end of that time they 
weighed a total of 7,100 lbs, which 
showed a gain of 1,100 lbs, or 1.59 lbs 
per steer per day. 

This group ate an average of 11.6 lbs 
of wheat distillers’ dried grain per day 
per head. 

Another group of 10 steers with an 
original total weight of 5,900 lbs was fed 
corn distillers’ dried grain and timothy 
hay. At the end of 69 days they 
weighed 7,100 Ibs, or a gain of 1,200 
Ibs, which meant a gain of 1.73 lbs per 
day per steer. 

This group ate an average of 11.2 lbs 
of corn distillers’ dried grain per day 
per steer. 

The timothy hay was not weighed out 


to the cattle, but it is estimated that 
they were fed 5@7 lbs per head per day 
in each group. The hay was held at a 
low minimum to encourage them to eat 
a large volume of the dried grains. 

For the next 60 days, in order to ob- 
tain additional information on the wheat 
and corn distillers’ dried grains, one 
group was fed all the wheat distillers’ 
dried grain and timothy hay they would 
eat along with 7 lbs of whole shelled 
yellow corn per day per head. 

The other group was fed all the corn 
distillers’ dried grain and all the tim- 
othy hay they would eat in addition to 
7 Ibs of whole shelled yellow corn per 
day per head. 

The wheat group gained 1,445 lbs, or 
an average of 2.4 lbs per day per steer. 
The corn group gained 1,290 lbs, or an 
average of 2.02 lbs per head per day. 

When the cattle were sold, nine of the 
wheat fed group brought $12.50 per 100 
Ibs, and one brought $11 per 100. 

Eight of the corn distillers’ dried 
grain group were sold for $12.50 per 
100 lbs, and two for $11 per 100. 

The difference in gain between the two 
groups on the 60-day corn feeding period 
is believed to be due to the fact that 
two of the steers in the corn distillers’ 
dried grain group were not good indi- 
viduals, while in the wheat distillers’ 
dried grain group only one steer was a 
poor individual. This being the case, 
too much emphasis should not be placed 
on the differences in gain per steer per 


day on wheat distillers’ dried grain over 
corn distillers’ dried grain. 

Feed analysis of distillers’ dried grain 
from wheat and corn follows: 


Per cent— Corn Wheat 
Moisture .....-seeeeeeee 8.99 9 
En cctesesteneeeaewee 4.11 4.23 
PROC cw ccccccccccccecs 28.05 28.60 
WOE cccececcesvesesseece 7.42 9.23 
WIRSP cccccvcccccceccces 8.73 9.99 

Gamma per gram— 

Riboflavin ...ccccscccece 16 15.5 
Nicotinic acid ........+.+. 79.5 85 
Pantothenic acid ....... 13.2 16.5 


From the tests conducted on wheat 
distillers’ dried grain and corn distillers’ 
dried grain, Seagram scientists conclud- 
ed that the former has an equivalent 
value to that of the latter in feeding 
beef cattle weighing 600@850 lbs. Fur- 
thermore, they said, beef cattle can be 
fed wheat distillers’ dried grain or corn 
distillers’ dried grain as a concentrate 
without being discounted on the fat 
cattle market. 

This information should be of value 
to the distilling industry and the feed 
industry, it was pointed out, because the 
government is requiring distillers to use 
wheat in their mash bills for making 
alcohol for war purposes. 
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Weather Continues 
Ideal for Harvest 
in Pacific Northwest 


PortLanp, Orecon.— Harvesting is 
progressing rapidly in the winter wheat 
areas of the Pacific Northwest and in 
the spring wheat sections will start in 
a short time. Weather continues ideal 
for harvesting in all sections. 
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SAWFLY IN CANADA 

Winnipec, Man.—Dr. C. W. Farstad, 
stationed at the Dominion Government 
intomological Laboratory, Lethbridge, 
Alta., estimates about two thirds of 
western Canada’s wheat acreage is in- 
fested with wheat stem sawfly to some 
degree. Several million bushels of wheat 
will be lost by prairie farmers this year 
because of the widespread infestation. 
He estimates that some 14,000,000 acres 
of wheat stands are infested. 
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INDIANA CORN GOOD 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Harvest of oats is 
in the final stage, with reports of fair 
to‘ good returns continuing, according 
to the local weather bureau. Despite low 
temperatures corn made good to excellent 
growth generally. The early is in dough 
stage in the south, with some denting; 
and the latest is in silk. In general, 
soil moisture is now ample for crops. 
Soybeans made good to excellent growth, 
with the foliage heavy and considerable 
podding. 


ee ne 
PORTABLE WHEAT BINS 
AROUSE SPECULATION 


OKLAHOMA City, OxLa.—A_ huge 
cargo of portable housing appeared 





via truck recently in the northwestern 
Oklahoma town of Alva, creating in- 
tense interest and speculation with the 
populace. Some opined that it was 
an embryo concentration camp. Others 
that it was. another WPA sanitation 
project. Inquiry revealed the ship- 
ment was portable wheat bins to re- 
lieve enforced ground storage of the 
large current wheat crop in that sec- 


tor. 
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CROP OUTLOOK BRIGHT 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Warm, Clear Weather Needed to Hasten 
Maturity of Late Crops, 

Says Report 

Man.—Western Canada’s 

crop prospects remain bright and, while 


WINNIPEG, 


high temperatures were experienced most 
of the past week, the weather turned 
cool over the weekend and showers oc- 
Warm, clear 
weather is needed to hasten the maturity 
of late crops. 


curred at many points. 


Early sown grains are now being cut 
in many sections of the prairie provinces, 
and some fields have been threshed and 
combined. Yields of 25 bus and higher 
per acre of and 


wheat are common, 


coarse grain outturns range anywhere 
from 30 bus per acre to as high as 60 
bus. Some higher yields have been re- 
ported. 


infection. 


Flax shows considerable rust 


With few exceptions, there is no in- 
dication that crops have deteriorated in 
the past two or three weeks. Late sown 
coarse grains may suffer in grade through 
leaf rust infection. 

The scarcity of help to take off the 
crop is becoming more evident daily, but 
high school students are now flocking to 
the farming areas to help with the har- 
vest. Indians from many of the reserva- 
tions are also assisting and in many 
towns businessmen are organized and 
working in the fields in the late after- 
noon and evenings. 
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WHEAT STORED ON GROUND 
RECEIVED AT HUTCHINSON 


HurcHInson, 





Kansas.—Wheat which 
has been stored on the ground in western 
Kansas is filtering into the Hutchinson 
market and averages in better condition 
than some of the grain coming from 
makeshift storage houses, much of which 
is sour and unfit for use. 

Government wheat is moving out of the 
local terminals fairly steadily and open- 
ing new space for 1942 wheat. Some is 
being shipped to distilleries and some 
is going into the feed channels. Fully 
75% of last week’s arrivals was offered 
for sale, however. 

Bidding is becoming keen for proteins 
above 15% and premiums pushed forward 
as a result. Scarcity of this type of 
wheat is general. The only local source 
has been western Kansas and no locality 
has produced uniformly high protein. 
Some points have fancy wheat on one 
side and ordinary on the other. 
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JUDGES BREAD MAKING CONTEST 

Baton Rovere, La.—A state contest in 
bread making for 4-H Club members 
was conducted and judged here by Miss 
See Rice, southern representative of 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, recently. 
The 25 contestants represented as many 
Louisiana parishes. The contest was 
held at Louisiana State University in 
connection with the annual 4-H congress. 
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J. D. KELLY TRANSFERRED 

J. D. Kelly, former grocery products 
manager for Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
at Milwaukee, has been transferred to 
headquarters at Minneapolis, where he 
will be associated with the bulk sales and 
millfeed_ departments. 
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Dehydrated Meat Included in 
July Food Product Purchases 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced its first 
purchase of dehydrated beef for United 
Nations’ fighting men and other wartime 
needs. 

An 80,000-lb purchase of dehydrated 
beef is included in the July report on 
purchases by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration for the allied nations and 
other requirements. Total purchases of 
all foodstuffs amounted to $137,900,000 
during the month, and to more than 
$1,540,000,000 since the start of the pro- 
gram last year. 

AMA officials said the beef purchase 
marks the beginning of a meat dehydra- 
tion program designed to increase capac- 
ity to 60,000,000 Ibs annually by the end 
of October. AMA expects to purchase 
dehydrated pork in quantity this fall 
when marketings of the new pig crop 
make larger meat available. 
AMA does not plan to enter the market 
for. additional dehydrated beef in the 
immediate future, because of large Army 
and Navy needs for beef. 

Vegetables, fruit, fish, fats and oils 
and vitamin concentrates were bought 


supplies 


in increased quantities during July. The 
total dollar amount for all commodities 
was somewhat lower than in the previous 
month, because of smaller purchases of 
dairy products and meats. Meats, how- 
ever, continued to lead among the various 
The decline in July, com- 
pared with June, was attributed partly 
to the decision, made early in July, to 
halt temporarily the purchasing of cer- 
tain pork products. 

Commodities bought in July for the 
first time included—in addition to de- 
hydrated beef—processed raspberries, 
frozen pork livers, frozen beef kidneys, 
frozen pork kidneys, dairy and poultry 
feeds, dry salt fish, chicory seed, cara- 
way oil, cod liver oil, halibut liver oil, 
sassafras oil, green coffee beans, dipen- 
tine and pinene. 

Among the larger July purchases were 
132,144,492 Ibs of canned pork meat at 
an f.o.b. cost of $48,346,217; cured pork 
meat, 37,012,500 lbs at $6,660,730; dried 
skim milk, 29,136,545 lbs at $3,587,291; 
cheese, 18,339,315 lbs at $4,182,568; dried 
eggs, 13,800,925 lbs at $14,341,217; corn- 
starch, 55,120,000 Ibs at $1,547,638, and 
oleomargarine, 17,977,000 Ibs at $2,610,663. 


commodities. 





OPA TO RELEASE PRICE 
BOOST FOR DRIED FRUITS 


C.—The Office of 
a new 


Wasuinetron, D. 
Price Administration will issue 
price regulation lifting the 
March, 1942, price ceilings on five im- 
portant dried fruits and raisins at the 


shortly, 


packer level some 15%, it was announced 
Aug. 19. 

This OPA move—allowing processors 
specified margins over the support buy- 
ing prices to growers, set previously by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture—is expected to provide another 
link in the co-ordinated program to en- 
courage maximum production and dis- 
tribution of dried prunes, pears, peaches, 
apricots and figs, as well as raisins. 

The major portion of the dried fruit 
and raisin pack—a 500,000-ton output 
last year with a $75,000,000 sales value— 
will be taken this season by the military 
forces and lend-lease. 

Under the recent War Production 
Board Order M-205, freezing all 1941 
and 1942 stocks of dried fruits and rais- 
ins, sales to the domestic trade may be 
made only after the miltary and lend- 
lease requirements—which are on a ton- 
nage basis—have been filled. 
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Bakery Earnings 
New York, N. Y.—Purity Bakeries 
Corp. and subsidiaries for the 12 weeks 
ended July 11 show net income $352,813 
after taxes and charges, compared with 
$282,933 a year ago. 
¥ ¥ 


Continental Baking Co. for 26 weeks 
ended June 27 shows net income $1,294,- 
313 compared with net of $1,253,934 for 
like period of 1941. 

¥ ¥ 

The United Biscuit Co. of America 
for the six months ending June 30 has a 
net income of $491,973 against $419,185 
for the comparable period of 1941. 





FEWER TIRES AVAILABLE 
FOR INDUSTRY, WPB WARNS 


Warning that tire quotas will have to 
be cut in September from the August 
level, the Office of Price Administration 
has called upon the local war price and 
rationing boards for the “strictest pos- 
sible interpretation” of a recent amend- 
ment to the tire rationing regulations re- 
stricting truck eligibility to vehicles es- 
sential to the war effort or public health 
and safety. 

A letter to the boards explains that the 
War Production Board, which allocates 
rubber for military, civilian and other 
uses, has notified OPA that allotments 
for tires must follow a downward trend 
for the remaining months of 1942 in or- 
der to stay within the amount of rubber 
earmarked for the purpose. 

Although the reduced allocation follows 
a seasonal pattern of prior years when 
truck tire use tapered in the fall and 
winter months, it comes at a time when 
war production and kindred activities are 
keeping many heavy vehicles at work 
night and day. It was to provide tires 
for these and other essential trucks that 
OPA late in July made a change in its 
rationing regulations which will result 
in denying tires to an estimated 200,000 
vehicles carrying alcoholic beverages, soft 
drinks, candies, furs and other luxury 
goods, 

During the past five months when 
quotas have been increased monthly to 
take care of additional requirements dur- 
ing the hot months, some local boards 
have followed a practice of carrying over 
unfilled applications from one month in 
anticipation of a larger quota in the next. 
With the trend now scheduled for re- 
versal, however, OPA urges in its letter 
that each application be considered in 
light of each month’s quota. 
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ENRICHED FLOUR USE SHOWN 
Baton Rovce, La.—Seventy-five lead- 
ers in home economics saw a demonstra- 
tion of bread making in which enriched 
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white flour was used given by Miss See 
Rice, southern representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, at Southern 
University here recently. 
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OUT OF RETIREMENT 
Walter Benedict, of Minneapolis, who 
retired four years ago, is again asso- 
ciated with General Mills, Inc., this time 
in the purchasing department. 
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SPRING WHEAT YIELD 
FORECAST INCREASED 


USDA Estimate Sets Crop at 246,932,000 
Bus on Basis of Aug. 15 
Conditions 





Wasuincton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture on Aug. 24 estimated 
spring wheat production in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana at 246,932,000 bus on the basis of 
Aug. 15 conditions. 

The Aug. 1 estimate in these four 
wheat states was for a crop of 231,244,- 
000 bus. Production there last year was 
238,113,000 bus and the 1930-39 average 
was 127,469,000 bus. 

Indicated Aug. 15 production by states: 
Minnesota, 20,282,000 bus; North Dakota, 
148,240,000 ; South Dakota, 40,112,000, and 
Montana, 38,298,000. 
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CROP INSURANCE BRANCH 
OFFICES REDUCED TO TWO 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Further stream- 
lining of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp.’s wheat branch office organization 
has been announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

“We number of 
branch offices from four to two by open- 
ing a new office at Denver, Colo., and 
closing three others at Minneapolis, 
Minn., Spokane, Wash., and Kansas City, 
Mo., Leroy K. Smith, corporation man- 
ager, said. “This reorganization, effec- 
tive immediately, enables the corporation 
to effect additional economies and cen- 
tralize field functions for more efficient 
operations.” 

The new 


have reduced the 


Denver office will serve all 
states west of the Mississippi River ex- 
cept Missouri, Arkansas, lowa and Min- 
nesota.. The Dakotas, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, lowa, Wyoming and Wisconsin for- 
merly were served by the Minneapolis 
office. 

The Chicago office has been assigned 
Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin, all 
states east of the Mississippi River, and 
Arkansas*and Missouri, formerly served 
by the Kansas City office. 

Charles B. Holmes, who has been man- 
ager of the Kansas City office, becomes 
manager of the Denver office. Charles 
Gregory will continue as manager of the 
Chicago office. 


FIRST NEW WHEAT 
IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Western Can- 
ada’s first cars of new wheat passed 
inspection last week. More than 
half of the total were Alberta 
Red winters and all of the cars origi- 
nated at Alberta points. Less than 
10 cars have been inspected. One 
graded No. 1 Northern and another 
No. 3 Northern. 





HAY CROP SET AT 
120 MILLION TONS 


—~>-- 
Estimated Production Would Be 8,000,000 
Tons More Than Output 
Last Year 


A hay crop of 102,000,000 tons is in- 
dicated by Aug. 1 reports from growers, 
the Department of Agriculture reports. 
This would be nearly 4,000,000 tons more 
than the next largest crop (1916) and 
8,600,000 more than the 1941 crop. How- 
ever, with the unusually high yields per 
acre, which are now indicated, farmers 
may not make hay from as many acres 
as they had planned. In this case the 
total tonnage would be somewhat re- 
duced. 

Indicated yield per acre of all tame 
hay of 1.49 tons is the latgest in 76 
years. Wild hay is expected to yield 
one ton per acre, and this has been ex- 
ceeded only three times in 82 years. Of 
the total indicated 1942 crop of 102,380,- 





PETER PENN’S DEATH NOTICE 
RECEIVED FROM ROTTERDAM 
AFTER NINE MONTHS’ DELAY 
Peter Penn, senior partner of N. V. P. 
Penn’s Handelmaatschappij, Rotterdam, 
died in November, 1941, at the age of 
69. He was delegate comniissary of the 
N.Y .P. 


officer in the Order of Oranje Nassau, a 


Penn’s Trading Co., Ltd., an 


knight in the Order of Gedeminas of 
Lithuania and former consul general of 
News of his death was mailed 
at Rotterdam on Nov. 8, 1941. After 
passing through both German and Allied 


Lithuania. 


censorship, the letter reached the Minne- 
apolis office of Tue Norruwestern MILL- 
ER On Aug. 24, more than nine months 
later. 


000 tons, 89,560,000 tons are tame hay 
and 12,820,000 tons are wild hay. 

This year so far has been one in which 
hay have been easy to grow but hard 
to make. In most of the important hay 
states, mild temperatures and frequent 
rains provided excellent growing condi- 
tions but made curing so slow and diffi- 
cult that few early cuttings entirely 
escaped some damage to quality. Later 
cuttings have generally been cured under 
better conditions. 

With a United States alfalfa hay 
yield of 2.27 tons per acre, production 
of alfalfa fs expected to be about 35,000,- 
000 tons, or 3,000,000 more than last 
year. Indicated alfalfa hay yields per 
acre are above the 10-year average in 
every important state except Arizona, 
Idaho and New Jersey. 

Clover-timothy hay production is ex- 
pected to be about 27,000,000 tons, which 
would be the largest with the exception 
of 1988 since 1931, but somewhat less 
than the quantity produced in earlier 
years when less alfalfa, soybean and les- 
pedeza hay was produced in the eastern 
states. The indicated United States clo- 
ver-timothy hay yield is 1.41 tons per 
acre which is much above average. 
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RAY DURDEN BUYS BAKERY 
Ray Durden, of Atlanta, has purchased 
the Sunlight Bakery at Marietta, Ga., 
and now operates three plants, the other 
two in Atlanta. 
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An inclination to buy a little more 
flour is evident in the trade after the 
threat of a large spring wheat movement 
seems to have disappeared and premiums 
were not beaten down by the light flow 
which did come in. Millers, however, 

are in no mood to 

drive hard for busi- 

ness. A light flurry 

of buying on Aug. 

19 pushed sales in 

the Northwest dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 22 up to 76% 
of capacity, compared with 37% for the 
previous week and 70% for the corre- 
sponding period a year previous. Sales 
in the Southwest picked up only slightly 
during the week, with the percentage 
creeping up to 53%, compared with 35% 
the previous week and 56% the corre- 
sponding week a year previous. Sales 
at Buffalo during the week were light. 

Large bakers are showing more inter- 
est, but their bids are anywhere from 
15¢ to 30c bbl out of line, according to 
reports. Mills are holding reasonably 
firm, and most of them are striving to 
get a profitable price for their product, 
which is essential because of the unstable 
price of feed. 

The nation-wide campaign to induce 
housewives to stock up with more flour 
is under way, with the objective being to 
help relieve the tight storage situation. 
Special prices are being offered, accord- 
ing to trade reports, and it is hoped 
that purchases of flour—which average 
around 5 to 10 lbs per purchase unit— 
will be increased to at least 241/, Ibs per 
unit. Two of the largest producers of 
family flour are now actively in the cam- 
paign and others are expected to join 
the drive. 

Bakers and family jobbers in defense 
areas are doing far more business than 
a year ago, but there is a corresponding 
drop in consumption in the nondefense 
areas. 
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FLOUR BUYING PICKS UP WITH 
LIGHT SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Premiums Not Lowered by Small Receipts—Millers Not Anxious 
to Drive Hard for Business, However—Campaign Under 
Way to Induce Housewives to Buy More Flour 


Prices of standard grades in the North- 
west and the Southwest are unchanged 
from quotations a week ago, but patents 
at Buffalo are about 10c bbl higher. 


CLEARS 


Clears are plentiful in the low protein 
classification in the Southwest, but high 
proteins are hard to find. Few buyers 
are interested in clears, but with winter 
coming on a few stock piles may be re- 
plenished. 

There is insistent inquiry for clears of 
all kinds in the Northwest. Prices on 
these grades are comparatively high, with 
production insufficient to care for the 
needs of the trade. 

Spring clears at Buffalo are in good 
demand and 10c bbl higher than a week 
ago, with supplies very light. 


EXPORTS 


Export business still is at a standstill 
as the result of shipping uncertainties 
and millers’ desire to await completion 
of the export association. Only light 
foreign trading is reported in most mar- 
ket centers. 

PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the total 
national output reported to THe Nortu- 
wesTeRN Muiuier they produced 1,365,- 
225 bbls of flour during the week ended 
Aug. 22, compared with 1,387,719 bbls 
during the previous week and 1,328,645 
bbls during the corresponding period a 
year previous. Production during the 
corresponding weeks two and three years 
previous was 1,376,775 and 1,375,992 bbls, 
respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 3,084 bbls during the week 
ended Aug. 22 over the output of the 
previous week, Production of south- 
western mills declined 14,395 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 1,559 
bbls above the week previous. 





FEED PRICES SLIGHTLY UNSETTLED 
WITH INDEX NUMBER DOWN 


——<>— 


Millfeed Quotations Undergo Readjustment—Some _Irregularity 
Evident in Oil Seed Meal Group—CCC Feed Wheat 


Program Has Important Influence 


Feedstuffs prices are slightly unset- 
tled, with each individual type of feed 
subjected to its own supply and demand 
factors rather than being influenced by 
fundamental factors which would apply 
to the entire feed list. There is a re- 
adjustment under 
way in the wheat 
millfeed quotations 
and some irregular- 
ity is evident in the 
oil seed meal group. 
Most other articles are about unchanged. 
The extent to which feeders and mixed 
feed manufacturers will utilize wheat un- 
der the government CCC feed wheat pro- 
gram remains as an important factor 
which will have an active bearing on 





millfeed trends during the coming 
months. Linseed meal for strictly im- 
mediate shipment remains a little on the 
easy side but demand is active for the 
plentiful offerings. The deferred posi- 
tions continue firmly held. Soybean meal 
is slightly easier for August shipment. 
The Department of Agriculture index 
number dropped about a point to 158.6 
on Aug. 18, compared with 159.5 a week 
previous and 137.7 a year previous. This 
is a decline of about five points from a 
month ago and was principally in wheat 
feeds since most oil seed meals and corn 
feeds are slightly higher. As a result of 
the lower wheat prices, the cost of a dairy 
ration composed of 10 bus each of ground 
cern and eats, 400 Ibs-of bran, 250 Ibs 


of linseed, 150 lbs each of gluten feed 
and brewers’ grains and 170 lbs of soy- 
bean meal declined about 75c ton and 
was worth $34 ton on the basis of Chi- 
cago prices of these ingredients. 

Demand for millfeeds is extremely dull 
at Minneapolis. There is no buying in- 
terest pressure of offerings. 
The market lacks stabilizing influence. 
Very little warehouse space is available 
for storage, so when production exceeds 
demand, the surplus is forced on the 
market. For this reason, millers antici- 
pate wider swings in prices, with quota- 
tions more nearly reflecting supply and 
demand. However, while spot market is 
weak, buyers still show interest in future 
deliveries, with December-January bran 
and middlings commanding a premium of 
about $3 and mills not free sellers. 

The demand for standard bran and 
middlings at Chicago for near-by ship- 
ments is easy. The inquiry is rather 
good for flour middlings and red dog and 
supplies are quite limited. 

Bran is moving lower at Kansas City 
with shorts following in the decline some- 
what more conservatively as feed mixers 
begin to wonder when the fall turn will 
come. Flour mill production is not 
heavy, but the feed wheat program pub- 
licity is bearish to some degree. 

After a further decline in buying, in- 
terest and demand for millfeeds have 
broadened considerably at Buffalo, ab- 
sorbing all offerings and contributing to 
a somewhat firmer tendency in prices. 


and no 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


The oil seed meals also show a slightly 
easier tone. Linseed meal is quoted 
about 50c ton lower for strictly imme- 
diate shipment as production continues 
liberal and spot offerings press for sale 
in a moderate way. September and Oc- 
tober shipments on the other hand are 
very firmly held at premiums of about 
$1 ton over the spot price. Demand 
for soybean meal for prompt shipment 
has turned a little slacker and prices for 
August delivery average about 50c ton 
lower. Soybean meal for September ship- 
ment is held at 50c ton over the August 
price and sparingly offered. Cottonseed 
meal quotations remain firm and in some 
cases are quoted 50c ton higher. 

Quotations on gluten feed and gluten 
meal are advanced to the last half of 
August basis, which is 50c ton higher 
than quotations for shipments during the 
first half of the month. Production re- 
mains liberal and gluten feed offerings 
are in plentiful supply. Most processors, 
however, are well sold up on gluten meal. 
Hominy feed is little changed with both 
supplies and demand light and about 
equally balanced. 

A good demand continues for packing 
house products and tankage and meat 
scraps remain at ceiling prices. Such 
items as malt sprouts and brewers’ dried 
grains and distillers’ dried grains are 
firmly held. Although production is fair- 
ly heavy, the demand is active enough to 
absorb all offerings at fairly steady 
prices. Prices on the new government 
feed wheat program are causing growing 
interest and governmental agencies re- 
port considerable inquiry. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 





Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 22, in tons, with comparisons: 


-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1941 194 1941 


1942 
Minneapolis ... ake = 7,675 7,725 
Kansas City .. 1,600 2,375 4,300 5,025 
Philadelphia .. 340 420 oe" -_ 
Milwaukee .... 20 40 2,600 2,860 


August 26, 1942 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
VALUES GO LOWER 


Buyers Show Little Interest—Approach- 
ing Fall Makes Market Nervous 
—Traders Uncertain 

Millfeed futures are lower at Kansas 
City as buyers still do not show enough 
interest to keep small offerings from de- 
pressing values. Carrying charges in 
bran are not enough to warrant big stor- 
age operations. Fall weather approach- 










ing makes market 
nervous, however, 
Prices and traders are un- 
a Little certain. Mill hedg- 
Down ing is light. At St. 


Louis, millfeed fu- 
tures have developed a weaker tone and 
demand has eased off with buyers pull- 
ing out awaiting further developments 
of the feed wheat program. Demand 
during the past few days has been ex- 
ceptionally slow. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 24: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
BEE 66-00: siete 35.85 32.50 rer 
September ......... 35.25 32.75 32.75 
Cotoher .ccccccccese S50 33.75 33.85 
BOVOMIROP 2c cccscce 36.00 - 34.75 34.75 
Pree 36.00 35.25 35.25 
TORGRET 6c ccc cusses 36.00 35.75 35.75 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 24: 


Bran Shorts 
RE acetic ccsaavescncsese 29.25 33.50 
PE 5.0 0 h59 64004965 een 29.50 33.00 
| eee ee ee eee ee 30.75 33.00 
POOVOTRRSE occ vc cccsecsnseese 31.85 33.75 
eT ee ee ee 32.15 33.50 
RO ere ee 32.65 33.50 


All quotations bid. 
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Ward Baking Co. 
to Vote on Capital 
Stock Revisions 


New York, N. Y.—The management 
of Ward Baking Co. has notified its 
stockholders that their approval of a 
proposed change in the company’s capi- 
tal structure will permit an “early pay- 
ment” of dividends on the preferred 
stock. 

The company’s shareholders are sched- 
uled to meet Sept. 29 to vote on a pro- 
posed reduction in the capital account 
from $25,683,875 to $12,883,475. They 
also will consider a number of changes 
in the existing accounting procedure, the 
establishment of a $441,205 reserve 
against land and buildings not in use, 
and a write-down of $10,522,036 in prop- 
erty, plant, good will and copyright ac- 
counts. 

The management, in soliciting the 
stockholders’ support for these changes, 
said the board of directors intends to 
declare a 50c dividend on the preferred 
stock as soon as the revisions are rati- 
fied, and to make further payments 
when earnings warrant. No dividends 
have been paid on the preferred since 
1939, and at the start of this year ar- 
rears on the stock amounted to $45 a 
share. 

The company also reported that net 
earnings before provision for federal in- 
come taxes in the 27 weeks through July 
4 totaled $609,850, compared with a loss 
of $173,025 in the 1941 period. Tax 
provisions for the period were placed 
at $306,000 on the basis of rates fixed 
in the House version of the 1942 reve- 
nue bill. 









l- 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
ONLY SLIGHT CHANGE 


Market Factors Continue the Same With 
Loans Offsetting Pressure of Record 
Stocks—Gains Shortlived 

Wheat prices continue to fluctuate 


within narrow ranges. Fundamental 
market factors remain unchanged, with 
the privileges of federal loans offsetting 
the weight of record stocks of wheat in 
North America. A flurry of buying was 
generated by the 
commando raid 
against the Axis, but 
the gain of nearly 
2c which resulted 
was based more up- 
on sentiment than upon practicability 


and therefore was not retained. 





Threshing in the spring wheat area is 
making good progress as warm, dry 
weather prevails over most of the belt. 
Warmer weather favors the ripening of 
grain in the Canadian prairie provinces, 
but rains have interrupted field work 
and caused further lodging of heavy 
crops, adding to the difficulty and ex- 
pense of harvesting. Cutting will be in 
full swing in Manitoba as soon as weath- 
er conditions permit, but the crop will 
not be ready for harvest in Saskatche- 
wan until the end of August or early 
September and in Alberta about the first 
week in September. In the Peace River 
district of Alberta, however, where dry 
weather has prevailed, cutting has al- 
ready started. Reports from all prov- 
inces indicate that grains are filling well. 

Wheat threshing is making good prog- 
ress in the central states with yields 
mostly satisfactory. In much of the 
spring wheat belt, however, heavy show- 
ers and dews have.caused some delay 
in harvesting, especially in eastern and 
north central portions of the belt. In 
the Pacific Northwest, ideal conditions 
prevail for harvest and threshing. 


Wheat harvesting is now general over 
a large part of Europe. Reports from 
western countries continue to indicate 
average or near average yields, but the 
outlook is less favorable in the central 
and southeastern areas where yields are 
expected to be well below normal. In 
the southern hemisphere, the wheat crop 
is in fairly good condition in northern 
portions of Argentina, but moisture is 
needed in southern sections of the wheat 
belt. The wheat outlook continues fa- 
vorable in Australia but acreage reduc- 
tions of 20% to 30% are reported by 
trade sources. 

At the middle of August the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. owned or held in 
the producers’ pool 298,530,000 bus of 
wheat. Loans on 1942 wheat totaled 63,- 
588,000 bus at the middle of August, an 
increase of about 16,500,000 bus for the 
week. Sales under the new feed wheat 
program have amounted to about 1,800,- 
000 bus, 

The Commodity Credit Corp. an- 
nounced Aug. 19 that feed wheat will be 
supplied to any county in the United 
States. Any producer may have wheat 
delivered to him at his customary ship- 
ping point upon proper certification that 
he will use it for feeding livestock and 
poultry. Local dealers and processors 
may distribute feed wheat either as 
whole wheat or mixed feed in their cus- 
tomary trade area. Large distributors 
and processors will be required to desig- 





nate the areas they propose to serve and 
a nominal feed wheat price will be estab- 
lished for the point at which the CCC 


makes delivery. Distributors may file 
a claim for a refund if the county feed 
wheat price at final point of delivery is 
less than their feed wheat costs plus 
appropriate transportation costs. 
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SECRETARY WICKARD’S 
CEILING PLAN CAUSES 
COTTON MARKET FALL 
New York, N. Y.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard’s recommendation that 
the minimum price ceiling on farm prod- 
ucts be placed at parity instead of 110%, 
as provided in the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act, caused liquidation and attracted 
New Orleans and local selling on the 
cotton market. The secretary’s sugges- 
tion, interpreted in the trade as a new 
administration anti-inflation drive, caused 
the market to fall off, and closing prices 
were 25@45c bale lower. 
Discontinuance of cross-country rail 
shipment from Calcutta to Bombay hints 
at the possibility of resumption of large 
scale shipment of jute and burlap from 
Calcutta. However, it is reported that 
orders have been issued to give prefer- 
ence to jute and sugar bags in future 
loadings from the primary center. 





Another encouraging factor in the bur- 
lap market is news that the Army Engi- 
neers Corps has called for a complete 
report on all burlap accumulated in the 
two third government stockpile. It was 
only recently that the army had an- 
nounced discontinuance of purchases un- 
til further notice, and the local trade was 
inclined to interpret the news as an in- 
dication that the Engineers Corps would 
soon re-enter the market and relieve 
those who have had two thirds of their 
stock frozen since June. 


The farm bloc will probably fight Mr. 
Wickard’s price ceiling plans and stand 
in opposition to any attempt to change 
the present set-up. However, it is indi- 
cated that some will not oppose parity 
ceilings if control is placed on wages. 
It is doubtful that any important action 
on the law will be forthcoming until after 
elections. 

United States burlap consumption for 
the month of July has been reported at 
16,000,000 yards. This compares with 
27,000,000 yards in June and 64,000,000 
for July of last year. For the first 
seven months of the year consumption 
in this country was listed at 321,360,000 
yards, or 77,415,000 yards less than the 
comparable period last year. Only 118,- 
000,000 yards of domestic stock is re- 
ported at the end of July, including spot 
and afloat. 

At present there is not much pros- 
pect of increasing these stocks, as re- 
ports state that the Defense Supplies 
Corp. has ordered large stocks of raw 
jute which will probably have shipping 
priority over burlap still owed here. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 13.28 as compared with 
16.51 a year ago. : 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 





Previous Aug. 23, Aug. 24, Aug. 26, 
Aug. 22, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

PP Ss5:hes p4daee Reena dae *316,230 313,146 303,971 323,719 313,246 
PE” sis ceche enn as oe bees 612,175 526,570 513,988 484,856 506,820 
DED 406240082500 0000400085. 179,157 177,598 206,889 191,757 199,481 
Central West—Eastern Div..... *143,359 142,178 121,518 125,499 112,864 
WeEtern DIVIGIGR .ccccccess 62,516 68,018 58,049 63,503 75,450 
EE, © 6.6 4:4.06 5.049 0200 0040-0 *21,974 18,826 24,522 29,491 26,754 
North Pacific OCoGst ...csecsecs *129,814 141,383 99,708 157,950 141,377 
tS UTE CLT CUCEUERT EET 1,365,225 1,387,719 1,328,645 1,376,775 1,375,992 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity 


Aug. 22, Previous Aug. 23, 

1942 week 1941 

Northwest ....... 57 56 §1 

Southwest ....... 72 74 73 

ere 60 60 70 
Central West— 

Eastern Div. .. 79 78 69 

Western Div. .. 53 58 49 

Southeast ....... 47 38 64 

N. Pacific Coast... 60 69 49 

TOtOle svvcce 65 66 63 


Crop-year production 





_—? 
Aug. 24, Aug. 2¢ 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Aug. 16-22 ...... 415,500 304,138 73 
Previous week 415,500 317,495 76 
TEOP BHO 6s v2c6 415,500 295,179 71 
Two years ago... 415,500 272,232 66 
Five-year Average .......eeeeeeeees 67 
Ten-year AVETABS ...ceesssesseceee 68 
Kansas City 
Aug. 16-22 ...... 180,000 126,298 70 
Previous week 180,000 117,991 66 
Tee Be aksseas 180,000 133,529 74 
Two years ago... 180,000 133,500 74 
Five-year AVeCTAge ......ceeeeeseres 72 
TOR-VORT GVOTARO .cccccccccececcces 72 
Wichita 
Ame. 16-88 2600s 56,700 35,552 63 
Previous week .. 56,700 44,412 78 
TORF BHO occreccs 56,700 45,267 80 
Two years ago... 56,700 37,047 65 
Salina 
Aug. 16-22 ...... 56,100 46,187 82 
Previous week 56,100 46,672 83 
VOGF GOO «ccscee 56,100 41,013 73 
Two years ago... 56,100 42,077 75 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ...... 130,800 76,479 58 
Previous week 730,800 90,223 69 
VORP GOO ooceces 130,800 56,494 43 
Two years ago... 141,600 86,911 61 
Five-year A@VeCTAZE .... cece cececcces 57 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...ceeseeeseeeees 62 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ...... 73,200 *53,335 72 
Previous week 73,200 51,160 70 
VERS GQHO ccicscs 74,600 43,214 58 
Two years ago... 74,600 71,039 95 
Five-year GVOTARE oc ccccsscceceoere 72 
Ten-year AVETAZE ... cece eeerees 65 

*Estimated. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Aug. 16-88 .....- 294,600 179,157 60 
Previous week 294,600 177,598 60 
WOOP GMO .cscees 294,600 206,889 70 
Two years ago... 289,800 191,757 66 
Five-year A@VeCTAge ......eeeeesecees 66 
Ten-year AVETAZE .... cere seve eeee 71 


1940 1939 
57 46 
68 74 
66 67 
67 71 
54 14 
57 53 
73 77 
64 62 

THE 





c July 1 to 





oa 
, Aug. 23, Aug. 24, 
41 1940 
2,222,918 2,204,559 
3,847,820 3,959,553 
1,451,211 1,474,910 
989,516 892,893 
429,403 390,733 
167,074 172,293 
1,168,086 916,645 
10,276,028 10,011,586 
NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, 


St. Paul, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


pi eS eee 
Previous week 

Beer GOO idcoves 
Two years ago... 


Five-year average 


Ten-year average 
Production for 
estimated. 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
376,950 200,640 53 
376,950 199,755 53 
389,550 199,222 51 
389,550 203,585 52 


TEITerrrererer yy: 48 


50 
current week was partly 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Be, BERS scavas 180,300 115,590 64 
Previous week 180,300 113,391 63 
SORE BOO «co cccces 179,100 104,749 59 
Two years ago... 180,900 120,134 66 
WivVO-VOOr QVOTARS 2 ..cccccccccccecs 55 


Ten-year average 


CEN 


TRAL WEST 


Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, 


Indiana and Michigan, in- 


cluding those at Toledo: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ...... 180,540 143,359 79 
Previous week 183,240 142,178 78 
TOGF GMO ceccees 176,820 121,518 69 
Two years ago... 189,420 125,499 67 
Five-year average .......secereeees 69 
Se ID © a. 5 0:06:460% da844848 67 


Production for 
estimated. 


current week is partly 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois 


and eastern Missouri, in- 


cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Aug: 16-22 ...... 
Previous week 

i #3 
Two years ago... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


THE 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
117,600 62,516 53 
117,600 68,018 58 
117,600 58,049 49 
117,600 63,503 54 
b ne Rusia sab hsewes 51 
seeivak Side eee ES 55 
SOUTHEAST 


Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 


the Southeastern 


Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 16-22 ...... 44,590 21,974 47 
Previous week 48,790 18,826 38 
SOMe BOO s-25-60% 37,800 24,522 64 
Two years ago.. 51,420 29,491 57 
eo ee PP Pere rrr eer 59 
BOMN-VORE BVOTABO 2 vscccccscccvecee 63 


Production for 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
Aug. 16-22 ...... 24,030 190,815 11,965 
Previous week 24,853 12,025 
Two weeks ago.. 23,564 11,091 
ol 24,030 189,293 11,425 
 s EEE ee 22,574 173,205 12,233 
BOBO ncccvevcses 23,558 177,173 11,890 
RE on sceecsnce 21,858 180,567 13,200 
Five-yr. average 23,120 182,011 12,143 


88,655 6,718 

6,660 

7,421 
87,747 7,758 
$3,157 7,191 
87,712 7,481 
70,785 8,042 
83,617 7,438 


r-—Buffalo—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


current week is estimated. 


7——Combined—, 


57,057 42,713 336,527 
43,538 
42,076 
56,681 43,213 333,721 
55,933 41,998 312,325 
57,341 42,929 322,226 
61,049 43,100 332,401 
57,612 42,791 323,240 
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The milling industry is urged to co- 
operate completely in the current scrap 
salvage program of the War Production 
Board in letters written to individual 
companies by Harry A. Bullis, executive 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, who is serving as liaison 
between the American Industries Sal- 
vage Committee and millers. ‘The com- 
mittee is seeking to enlist the aid of 
concerns of all industries in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Bullis has also asked that each 
company appoint a responsible official 
to assist in any way possible the local 
general salvage committees which have 
been established by the WPB in 12,000 
communities. 

Full text of Mr. Bullis’ letter to com- 
panies in the milling industry follows: 

“Donald Nelson and the Conservation 
Division of the WPB have tackled the 
enormous job of digging out and moving 
such critically needed materials as iron 
and steel scrap, nonferrous metals, scrap 
rubber, rags, manila fiber and other sal- 
vage materials that are essential to war 
production. In this task they need the 
active co-operation of American busi- 
ness and industry. 

“A number of industrial leaders rep- 
resented on this committee have under- 
taken to carry through the task of lining 
up industry behind the drive for salvage 
materials—so that the work of the Con- 
servation Division may be supplemented 
and the job done thoroughly, quickly and 
well. 

“They have asked me to help organize 
the milling industry—every company in 
our industry—to get behind the efforts of 
the War Production Board. 
situation wherein by helping our govern- 


This is a 


ment, we are also helping ourselves; 
because industry cannot do a satisfac- 
tory job of production without more 
scrap materials than are normally avail- 
able. It has been standard practice with 
most of us to care for our ‘production 
scrap,’ but now something is needed be- 
yond that. There is needed an extraor- 
dinary cleanup of our factories, involv- 
ing recognition of the fact that if a 
machine or pipe line, a heating plant, a 
building—or what have you—is not abso- 
lutely essential for production at this 





Once again the pure-hearted Sir Gala- 
had is out to slay the oppressor. For 
20 years, beplumed, mail-coated, lance 
in one hand and unsheathed sword in the 
other, he has stood guard at the front 
entrance of the Loose Wiles Biscuit Co. 
in Long Island City—20 tons of imposing 
bronze ornament to embellish the build- 
ing. But now that it’s 
time for all good men 
and true to come to the 
aid of the country, he 
is ready to sally forth 
and do his bit against the Axis. Hanford 
Main, executive vice president of the 
company and national chairman of the 
bakers’ committee for industrial salvage, 
has turned him over to the WPB and 
after a session in the blast furnace he will 
provide sufficient bronze for rotating 
bands for 375,000 37-mm shells, and suf- 
ficient tin for solder for all the electrical 
connections in 1,000 Flying Fortresses. 
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Harry A. Bullis Urges Millers 
to Aid in WPB Scrap Program 


particular time, then consideration should 
be given to scrapping it. If we don’t 
win this war, most of our factories will 
be scrap anyway. 

“The Conservation Division of the War 
Production Board has several sections 
working on the scrap problem; but we 
are talking about factories and industrial 
plants, and they fall under the Industrial 
Salvage Section which we are told is now 
operating in about 400 industrial com- 
munities. This section is doing a grand 
job in most places, but we take it for 
granted that in others they need some 
bolstering up; and in any event, it is 
our job to get back of the Industrial 
Salvage Division and help put over their 
program. 

“The task we have laid out is about 
like this: 

1. “If any given community where 
you have a factory has been organized 
by the Industrial Salvage Section of 
WPB, and you are working actively with 
that effort, then you no doubt have ap- 
pointed an executive in your factory 
or factories in such a city charged with 
the responsibility of cleaning up and 
putting back into the blood stream of 
production the vitally needed materials 
outlined in the first paragraph of this 
letter. In such case, we ask that you 
advise me of the name and title of the 
individual named in your factory—or 
factories—to conduct scrap operations 
so that we may announce your co-opera- 
tion in the drive by our industry. 

2. “If you have a factory or fac- 
tories in cities that have not been or- 
ganized by the Industrial Salvage Sec- 
tion of WPB, we urge that you appoint 
an executive with the responsibility of 
doing the salvage job, and send us his 
name and title. We will see that this is 
reported to the Industrial Salvage Sec- 
tion of WPB, and you will receive such 
assistance as they are able to render. 

3. “Here is a chance for industry to 
do this job itself without the government 
sending around inspectors or agents, or 
using the power of requisition, and it is 
certainly up to us to make good on this 
basis. 

4. “We urge that you, personally, or 
through a senior executive, take the in- 
itiative in the community or communities 
where you have factories with respect 
to all salvage operations applicable to 
farms, homes, stores or any of the other 
like activities that are not directly asso- 
ciated with the Industrial Salvage Cam- 
paign, The Conservation Section of WPB 
is doing a good job. It has already set 
up general salvage committees in 12,000 
communities. Work with them. If they 
need help, please give them all the assist- 
ance you can. 

“I would very much appreciate it if 
you will drop me a line and tell me in 
some detail what plans you have made 
or may make in this connection.” 
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R. F. COTTON TAKES OVER 
N. Y. OFFICE OF VICTOR 
New York, N. Y.—Rainsford F. Cot- 
ton has been named manager of the New 
York office of Victor Chemical Works, 
phosphate chemical producers, succeed- 
ing John H. Karrh, who has joined the 
sales division of the Westvaco Chlorine 
Products Corp., New York City. Mr. 


Cotton, well known in the chemical in- 
dustry, has been associated with the 
New York office for more than 10 years 
and was assistant manager at the time 
of his new appointment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ENRICHMENT STORY TO NURSES 

New York, N. Y.—Bulletins of the 
Tuberculosis Association and the Dental 
and Health Clinic of the Harlem Division 
of New York City Health Department 
will carry reference material on enriched 
white flour to field nurses. This material 
has been supplied by Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SPEAKS AT RED CROSS CLASSES 

Los ANGELEs, CaL.—Mrs. Jeanette Hen- 
dricks, western representative of Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, gave talks on 
the nutritive values of enriched white 
flour at Red Cross nutrition classes here 
recently. 
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LANGENDORF TAKES OVER 
RETAIL STORES AT PORTLAND 


PortLanpD, Orecon.—The four stores of 
Bake-Rite Bakeries, Portland, have been 
sold to the Langendorf United Bakeries, 
Inc., San Francisco. Bake-Rite Bakeries 
are retail outlets in the Portland area. 
Langendorf United has heretofore mar- 
keted its products through other chan- 
nels, and this marks the first move in 
the Portland territory. 
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SUPPLIES MATERIAL FOR OCD 

Cuicaco, I1tu.—Material on enriched 
white bread and flour has been supplied 
to 208 Office of Civilian Defense con- 
sumer information centers by the Wheat 
Flour Institute. The centers are in all 
parts of Chicago and surrounding metro- 
politan areas, including Gary and Ham- 
mond, Ind. 





Effect of Gas Rationing on 
Bakery Business Uncertain 


Gasoline rationing in eastern states, 
which has disrupted many normal activi- 
ties, has had a mixed effect on the bak- 
ery business. In some areas there is 
indication that the rationing has changed 
consumer buying sources, while in others 
little, if any, effect is noted so far by 
bakery sales managers. 

So many complicating factors are pres- 
ent that it is difficult to get a clear 
picture of rationing effects from evi- 
dence available now, and probably it 
will take some time before such changes 
emerge as evident trends. 

A recent study of the shifts in gro- 
cery and country general store sales in 
the gas rationing area, made by the 
A. C. Nielson Co., a business research 
organization, shows that sales in small 
stores increased 23%, while medium- 
sized stores showed gains of only 11% 
and large super markets and chains had 
gains of a mere 5%, less than the av- 
erage of all stores. In the rest of the 
nation, relative gains of each group 
were quite even. These facts would 
seem to be quite conclusive, and no doubt 
they reflect a general underlying trend, 
yet there are half a dozen other factors 
—outside of gas rationing—that might 
help to bring out the same result. 

A number of bakery sales managers 
report evidence of increased sales to 
smaller neighborhood stores as com- 
pared with big stores and super mar- 
kets, which must draw their clientele 
from a wider area. Yet reports of this 
kind are by no means universal, with 
the least effects being shown in the 
larger metropolitan areas. 

Only very slight changes in this direc- 
tion are reported in the New York City 
and suburban area by bakery sales man- 
agers so far. That is a natural expec- 
tation, since the more concentrated the 
population, the shorter the distance the 
average grocery customer covers. Per 
capita ownership of automobiles likewise 
is lowest in the largest cities, so the 
gas rationing would have relatively less 
effect. 

In the New York area, for example, 
super markets are nearly always within 
walking distance, and for 10c many of 
them will deliver packages. 

The gasoline shortage in the suburban 
sections of some large eastern cities 
seems to have affected the small baker 


more adversely than any other distrib- 
utor so far. The housewife who for- 
merly stopped in for a loaf of bread 
and remained to buy sweet: goods for 
dessert, is ordering by telephone in many 
cases and looks to the grocer too to 
supply something sweet to end the meal. 

In upstate New York cities, where 
defense industries are operating, this 
does not seem to hold true, as the neigh- 
borhood baker there, as well as_ the 
neighborhood grocer, apparently is prof- 
iting by the situation. While cuts in 
sugar have provided a problem for the 
baker, they have also been reflected in 
the household with several youngsters 
(or where the housewife does canning 
and preserving), and more cookies and 
other sweet goods have been sold by the 
baker to take the place of homemade 
products. 

In the New York metropolitan area 
the large baking companies report in- 
creased sales over last year. In _ spite 
of the exodus of heavy-eaters to the 
armed services, several of these bakers 
feel that the number of people at home, 
unable to take vacations, have offset this 
deficiency during this summer. 

Bakers who serve vacation areas, such 
as the Jersey shore, are naturally hard 
hit this season, and house-to-house firms 
in the entire district are rerouting, 
tightening their belts on tire usage and 
doing everything possible to promote 
efficient distribution. 

Another type of bread buyer who has 
been hard hit by the automobile situa- 
tion is the roadside restaurant. Many 
of these establishments did a very large 
business with tourists each summer, and 
their trade has fallen to a fraction of 
normal, 

There is. some belief that as gas ra- 
tioning goes on, the effects will become 
more pronounced in the baking industry. 
It is certain that, should gas rationing 
be adopted for the nation as a whole, 
its effect on the baking business will be 
more evident also. It is logical to ex- 
pect that these results of rationing will 
be greater in smaller towns than larger 
ones and progressively greater as one 
moves west from the eastern seaboard. 

The contrast between buying by auto- 
mobile in a city such as New York, with 
10.4 persons per car, and a city like 
Los Angeles, with 3.3 persons per car, 
obviously is considerable. 
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LETTERS + ~ 


COMPULSORY ENRICHMENT 


Eprror THe NorTHwesterNn MILLER 








Sir: If your kind letter of Aug. 13 was 
intended as an apology for your editorial 
in Tue NorrHwesrern Miter for Aug. 
12, in which you take issue with the 
action of our association, I will not ac- 
cept it because that would imply the 
wholly unwarranted presumption that an 
apology is necessary. The first para- 
graph of this editorial gave me the best 
belly laugh I have had since March 3, 
1933. As conscious humor it far excels 
any of Mrs. Roosevelt’s unconscious 
humor which you professed to enjoy and 
which indicates that your own sense of 
humor has reached a height which is to 
me inconceivable and incomprehensible. 
If I demanded that my friends should 
always agree with me I wouldn’t have 
any—and I hope and believe I have lots 
of them. A basie plank in “Doc’s Soap 
Box” is a condemnation of “yes-men” 
and, believe it or not, I aim to be con- 
sistent. 7 

The quality of your logic usually equals 
that of your wit, but, frankly, I don’t 
feel you have come up to your usual high 
standard in the serious argumentative 
phases of this editorial. First of all, I 
never run from credit for responsibility 
of a temporarily unpopular stand any 
more than I run after credit which some- 
one may seize after it becomes popular; 
but, to keep the records straight, the 
board’s recommendation for an executive 
order for enrichment was neither pro- 
posed nor inspired by me but by one of 
our most conservative members which 
arrived at the decision after a three-hour 
discussion by policy forming executives. 
Of course, as secretary of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Association, my offi- 
cial acts must conform to the instructions 
of its directors, but since you call me 
the chief proponent, I plead guilty of 
favoring the resolution personally, al- 
though it isn’t my baby. 

You imply that our reasoning that the 
end justifies. the means is unsound be- 
cause similar arguments have been ad- 
vanced when the end did not justify the 
means or when we believed it did not. 

Most of us have opposed the acquiring 
of certain “new instruments of power 
which would be dangerous in other hands” 
because of unconstitutionality and/or in- 
consistency with the principle of equal 
rights. Competent legal opinion is that 
the President probably has the power to 
issue an enrichment order in peacetime, 
and certainly has it under wartime emer- 
gency powers, provided we accept com- 
petent and almost undisputed nutritional 
opinion that enrichment means better 
morale and better health. If enriched 
flour is needed for the armed forces 
living on a prescribed diet selected for 
supplying all essentials, isn’t it far more 
needed for the civilian population living 
under a free choice except in so far as 
restricted by purchasing power? The 
records show three fourths of our diets 
are inadequate and an alarmingly high 
percentage of our boys have been re- 
jected by the draft boards because of 
diseases having origin in nutrition. On 
the basis of present prospects boys not 
yet fully developed may be called into 
service. Certainly the best physical de- 
velopment to which enriched flour would 





contribute has a very direct relation to 
the war effort, to say nothing of the 
fact that the health and morale of the 
civilian population is as important as 
that of the armed forces, especially in 
view of the fact that such a large pro- 
portion of our doctors have been called 
into service. I submit that the end does 
justify the means and whether or not 
certain powers have been seized when 
the contrary was true is irrelevant. If 
enriched flour is not important to the 
war effort many of our leading millers 
and bakers should be cited to the Federal 
Trade Commission for false advertising. 

You indicate as a further objection 
that millers, bakers and government agen- 
cies would lose interest in the promotion 
of enrichment if it became universal by 
executive order. Why would they lose 
interest to any greater extent if it be- 
came universal by compulsion than by 
voluntary agreement? Do you mean that 
the only interest of millers and bakers 
is in gaining competitive advantage, and 
if so, is the government’s interest in in- 
ternal competitive problems of the mill- 
ing industry? In my humble judgment 
invidious comparisons between enriched 
and unenriched flours are doing great 
harm to the industry. The Wheat Flour 
Institute, the bakers’ promotional agency, 
and, perhaps, in a modest way, our asso- 
ciation, have promoted flour consumption 
with the result that declines have been 
wiped out during the past six or seven 
years. If all such agencies could promote 
flour with the additional arguments we 
could offer on enrichment, couldn’t a 
far more effective job be done than if as 
a matter of policy such agencies are com- 
pelled to pull their punches in discuss- 
ing enrichment? 

You say “headway (on enrichment) has 
been most gratifying.” In a sense it has. 
But in the last analysis from the miller’s 
standpoint and from the standpoint of 
improved health and morale to the public, 
the program fails of its most important 
objective if we fail to increase total 
flour consumption. And it has not in- 
creased. In my judgment an important 
reason is a deadlock between enriching 
and nonenriching millers which can be 
broken in the very near future only by 
an executive order. 

You also express the fear that exer- 
cise of this power in the issuance of an 
emergency order might lead to the adop- 
tion of an order for whole wheat flour 
or mongrel flour. Aren’t we in far more 
danger now with white flour and bread 
enrichment 50-50 than with universal 
enrichment? If 80% of the family flour 
were enriched, wouldn’t that 20% still be 
a talking point for the whole wheat food 
faddist? Canada didn’t get into her 
trouble through seeking enrichment; 
Britain did, but she made the mistake of 
trying to force through a ruling without 
adequate professional support, which we 
enjoy. 

I won’t be like my friend, Tom Ran- 
dall, and dare you to tell the world what 
I have written, but I wish you would. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


W. H. Srrowp, Secretary, 
National Soft Wheat Millers Association. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS’ GOLF FINALE 

The final golf party of the Chicago 
Bakers Club for 1942 will take place at 
the Medinah Country Club on Aug. 27. 
There will be a varied group of prizes 
for the lucky shot makers and a chance 
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for nongolfers to win prizes, too. To 
entertain and instruct, there will be an 
exhibition of golf shots by Lew Waldron, 
former professional golfer, now an allied 
tradesman. Dinner will be served in the 
evening, and will be followed by a pro- 
gram of entertainment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE HITS K. C. BAKERY 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Fire damaged the 
Heart of America Baking Co. Aug. 17 
to the extent of from $5,000 to $25,000. 
P. W. Moles, owner of the plant, said 
it would be impossible to replace much 
of the equipment because of wartime 
restrictions. Cookies valued at $2,000 
were destroyed. 
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NEW ENGLAND FEED 
MEN PLAN MEETING 


John K. Westberg Scheduled to Speak— 
Massachusetts State College Ex- 
perts to Participate 











Boston, Mass.—Feed dealers and allied 
tradesmen of the New England territory 
have scheduled a meeting under the aus- 
pices of the extention service of the 
Massachusetts State College to be held 
at the Hotel Manger here Sept. 3. 

John K. Westberg, associate price ex- 
ecutive, OPA, will address the group 
on “Is the Feed Dealer Interested in 
Price Control,” and Harry W. Titus, sen- 
ior biological chemist in charge of poul- 
try nutrition investigations, USDA Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Md., will dis- 
cuss “Problems in Poultry Nutrition Due 
to the War.” A timely discussion of the 
conservation of motor equipment will be 
presented by Ely C. Benway, field man- 
ager, Boston Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, and Phillip H. Smith, Massa- 
chusetts State College feed control serv- 
ice, will outline wartime feed control 
problems. 

Errol F. Cook, vice president, Allied 
Minerals, Inc., West Chelmsford, Mass., 
and chairman of the feed men’s commit- 
tee, will act as toastmaster at a dinner 
featuring an address by W. G. Strathern, 
director of sales training, New Eng- 
land Coke Co., Boston. 

The evening session will be devoted to 
a forum on nutrition and management 
under the direction of Dr. Raymond T. 
Parkhurst, head of the department of 
poultry husbandry, Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst. Members of the forum 
who will give brief addresses and ans- 
wer questions previously submitted in- 
clude: John G. Archibald, research pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry, Massachu- 
setts State College, on dairying problems, 
and methbers of the New England College 
poultry feed and management conference 
discussing poultry problems. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
DROPS FALL MEETING 


Memruis, Tenn.—The regular fall 
meeting of the Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers Association, scheduled for 
Raleigh, N. C., will not be held, accord- 
ing to an announcement by A. T. Pen- 
nington, president of the organization. 

The association recently polled its mem- 
bers asking their opinion on holding the 
meeting. A large majority indicated 
the desire to cancel the meeting in view 
of the request by the Office of Defense 
Transportation that all conventions and 
meetings not related to the war effort be 
abolished. 
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EMERGENCY BUILDING 
EXPENSE AMORTIZED 


Certificates Issued for 60 Months, But 
May Be Charged Off in 
Less Time 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—In answer to various 
inquiries, the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association has obtained, through 
its Washington office, a resume of the 
position of warehousemen who have 
erected grain storage facilities under cer- 
tificates of necessity issued by the War 
Department. 

While the certificates are issued to 
cover a 60-month emergency period, with 
the warehouseman taxpayer being entitled 
to charge off the cost of the facility 
against corporate and excess profits taxes 
during that period, there also is a pro- 
vision that the amortization period can 
be shorter if the emergency ends before 
that time limit, or if the Secretary of 
War finds that the facility is no longer 
needed for emergency service. Various 
people in the trade have asked whether 
the Secretary of War would issue these 
final non-necessity certifications upon ap- 
plication by any warehouseman and upon 
showing that emergency need of the facil- 
ity is ended. 

In an answer to this question, the War 
Department assures that “prompt atten- 
tion” will be given to situations where 
the emergency need of the facility is 
ended. ‘There is indication that the War 
Department would ask comment from 
the Department of Agriculture in such 
cases before they certify to the non- 
necessity. It is realized that the need 
for the emergency facility might be end- 
ed by one or more years of short crops, 
by an unusual export movement, or simi- 
lar situation before the end of the 60- 
month period. If the warehouseman tax- 
payer finds the need of his emergency 
facility ended, he may ask for certifica- 
tion of non-necessity which, if granted 
by the War Department, would entitle 
him to charge off the facility cost during 
the period shorter than 60 months, by 
adjustment or refund on amounts al- 
ready amortized. There seems assurance 
that the shorter amortization period will 
be authorized where the warehouseman 
taxpayer convinces the War Department 
that the use of the facility will not be 
needed longer during the 60-month period. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
CROP IS 24,000,000 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario has harvested 
the second largest crop of winter wheat 
in 40 years. Production is estimated 
around 24,000,000 bus and the yield per 
acre is the highest recorded—31.7 bu per 
acre as against 26.6 last year and 25.6 
the average of the preceding 10 years. 

Wet weather during the latter part of 
harvest caused some lodging and made 
operations, already handicapped by a 
shortage of farm help, more difficult. 
Owing to early maturity the damage was 
not heavy but some of the later districts 
report wheat having an excess of mois- 
ture. 

However, there is likely to be an ade- 
quate supply of good milling grain al- 
though farmers may be inclined to hold 
this for higher prices. Millers are now 
mostly well supplied from early deliveries 
of grain and can afford to hold off in 
the hope that prices will be right when 
it is necessary to come into the market. 
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KANSAS 








“Sunshine Quality” 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 


brighter business, brighter profits 
for the baker. 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 
you in performance, in quality of 


your bread, in true economy. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - ° 























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country). 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








| WALL=ROGALSKY, MILLING co. ‘ 


v MS EHERSON - KANSAS * 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











FRUSTRATION OF THE U-BOAT! 
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The Mails Go Through 
in World War Two 


By L. F. Broekman 


Lonpon, Eno.—The regularity of the 
postal service between this country and 
North America and, indeed, with all 
parts of the world except occupied 
Europe, during nearly three years of war, 
is an outstanding triumph. From time 
to time notices appear in the press of 
mails having been lost, giving the ap- 
proximate dates and destinations, but 
such losses are exceptional rather than 
the rule, and our own experience has 
been the delivery of everything that has 
been dispatched to us, other than food 
parcels. Some of these have gone astray 
for obvious reasons, the contents pos- 
sibly tempting some one en route, but 
this mishap has only occurred once or 
twice. 

There have been delays—sometimes 
long delays—in the delivery of surface 
mails. To cite some instances, the issue 
of Tue NorrHwesTern Miter of April 
8 was received in London on June 8, 
whereas the issue of April 29 was re- 
ceived on May 26. A still longer delay 
was in the case of THe NorTHwEsTERN 
Miter of May 6, which did not arrive 
until July 9, whereas a later issue, May 
13, arrived on July 6, and of May 27, 
on July 3. But in the end we get all 
the copies that are due to us and in ex- 
cellent condition. Only once have we 
received a package showing marks of 
sea damage. Recently an English sub- 
scriber to Feepsrurrs, companion publi- 
eation of THe NortrHwesterN MILLER, 
living in the heart of the country, in 
renewing his subscription bore testi- 
mony to the efficiency of the postal serv- 
ice, despite all the hazards of war, in 
that his copy of Frepsrurrs had never 
once failed to reach him. 

Another instance of this efficiency was 
in respect to the transference by post 
from our Minneapolis office to London of 
24 copies of Edgar S. Miller’s latest 
technical handbook, “Studies in Practical 
Milling.” ‘They were dispatched singly, 
but they all arrived in due course, abso- 
lutely undamaged, except that in some 
cases the cardboard containers showed 
a little wear and tear. 

Since the beginning of the war the use 
of airmail has greatly increased for let- 
ters and light packages. 
but safer and speedier. 


It is expensive 
All communica- 
tions between Minneapolis and branch 
offices to the London office of Tue Norru- 
WESTERN Mier are dispatched by air- 
mail. The average time taken from Min- 
neapolis to London and vice versa these 
days is around three weeks, much of the 
time being taken up in the censor’s de- 
partment. [Censor’s Note.—Never more 
than 12 hours if press matter.] Occa- 
sionally a letter comes through in half 
that time. A personal letter written by 
Edgar S. Miller, our technical editor in 
Minneapolis, to Charles Steward, the 
London representative of Thomas Robin- 
son & Son, Ltd., milling engineers, Roch- 
dale, Lancashire, took only 10 days in 
transit. 

Before the war an airmail letter from 
London to New York was delivered in 
three days, and by sea, when dispatched 


by the fast steamer, within the week. 
To Minneapolis we used to allow 10 days 
and by the slower steamers, 14 days. 
It, therefore, will be seen that the war 
conditions have slowed down the speed 
of mails very drastically, with sea-borne 
mails taking from four to six weeks and 
airmail three weeks. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in the World War 
No. 1 there was no such thing as airmail, 
transatlantic telephone and radio. Great 
advances, indeed, have been made during 
the intervening years in the art of com- 
munication, the advantages of which we 
are now reaping in that distance has 
been conquered, and which even the world 
cataclysm cannot disrupt—only delay 
and hinder. 

Another tremendous boon has been the 
introduction of the airgraph letter and 
postcard for use between men and women 
in the fighting forces and their relatives 
and friends. This airgraph service [re- 
cently adopted by the armed forces of 
the United States] was instituted in 
April, 1941, its purpose being to link 
the homeland with the “personnel of His 
Majesty’s Army and Royal Air Force 
serving with the Middle East Force, the 
East African Force, and in Aden and 
Iraq”; also with the “personnel of His 
Majesty’s ships (including Royal Fleet 
Auxiliaries and Merchant Navy vessels 
requisitioned for naval or military serv- 
ice) in the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf.” A spe- 
cial form is provided, free of charge, 
by the post office for letter or card, to 
which stamps to the value of 3d (6c) 
have to be affixed. When completed the 
form is handed in at the post office, and 
the message, which senders are advised to 
write very clearly in ink, is photographed 
and reduced on a film to a little smaller 
than a postage stamp. This is carried by 
air, a photographic print, measuring five 
by four inches, made of it at the receiv- 
ing end, placed in an envelope and de- 
livered by the postman. The time in- 
terval between dispatch and delivery is 
usually about three weeks. Never has 
there been a device which has brought 
more happiness and often the lifting 
of great anxiety, than the airgraph letter 
and card. During the first year of its 
existence 16,000,000 letters were dis- 
patched and received and 7,000,000 cards. 

Some interesting figures sthatlive to the 
work of the British General Post Office 
were given recently in an article in the 
London Times. The post office is one 
of the largest employers of labor in the 
country, its staff numbering 290,000, of 
whom 110,000 are women. Women have 
been steadily recruited to fill temporary 
vacancies caused by the enlistment of 
more than 60,000 of the men of the staff 
of the G.P.O. in the Navy, Army and 
Royal Air Force. These women help to 
collect and deliver letters and parcels, 
drive mail vans, assist engineers in tele- 
phone exchanges and on outdoor work, 
are employed in repair shops and repeat- 
er stations, pack and dispatch stores, and 
help in the cleaning and maintenance of 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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IN THE BAKERS SERVICE 


Tue baker’s greatest service to his country is in his all-out 


— “ © 


production of its basic, most nutritious food. Most of his bread is now 


enriched—as his contribution to our great program of National Health. 


* * * 


* x « We of Commander-Larabee Milling Company believe we can 
best help the baker to fulfill this service by devoting the facilities of 
all our mills and our national organization to the single purpose 
of aiding the baker to produce more and better bakery products. 
x x x By milling the best. of flours that can be milled—to aid 
him in meeting his enlarged production and baking requirements — 
} to help him, in spite of wartime difficulties, uphold the uniform 
high quality of bakery goods that will better satisfy consumer 
needs—to contribute thereby to his success and security on the 


nation’s food front x * * These are our endeavor. 


* * * 


Enriched flours for those bakers who prefer them; VITALIZED 
flours for the added value of natural wheat flavor; are but further 
contributions of Commander-Larabee Milling Company to the full 


measure of the bakers service. 


Ask the Commander-Larabee Milling Company representa- 
tive to discuss with you how he and his organization can best help you 
with VITALIZED Commander-Larabee flours to satisfy the present day 


needs of your bakery and your market. 












COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 







Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
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Feed Wheat Price Map 


The values shown on the map are the 85% of estimated corn 
parity prices for each county, or approximately the feed wheat prices 
as they will be quoted in October. The September price is Yc under 
the October, and the August price is ¥,c lower than the September. 
It is estimated that the October selling prices will closely approximate 


85% of corn parity and consequently be very near the corn loan rate 
for the 1942 crop. 
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Hard Western wheat 
makes the difference! 
For more flavor, more 

tolerance, 


finer tex- 


ture, try 
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POWERFUL 
Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Ha 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


r 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 











ITs 


AGE 


Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 










Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


MO 
| NIAGARA 
DuSsT COLLECTORS p> 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


e 





























“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO” 





FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!!'": 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 



















Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 


TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


















PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 


A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 

























GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 














*“*“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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The Historic Gallego Mills at Richmond, Va., About 1870 


Historic Gallego Mills Once 
Were Largest in World 


was one of the pioneer millers of 

Richmond, Va. The first mills bear- 
ing his name were built in 1798 and de- 
stroyed by fire in 1833. Rebuilt, the 
mills were again burnt in the evacuation 
of Richmond in 1865, and immediately 
replaced. 


J ine GALLEGO, a Spaniard, 


The accompanying picture of the his- 
toric Gallego Mills was taken about 1870. 
When these mills were constructed they 
were the largest flouring mills in the 
world, having a daily capacity of 900 
bbls. 
20 pairs of millstones turned by four 
water wheels. They remained the largest 
mills in the United States until the con- 
struction of the Washburn Mills at Min- 
neapolis in 1866. 


The six-story plant consisted of 


In addition to the main mill building, 
there was a large coopering plant and 
warehouse, shown to the left of the mill, 
and a corn mill to the right toward the 
river not shown in the photograph. 

Immediately after its construction, the 
Marquis de La Fayette visited Richmond, 
and the mill, being the largest building 
in the city, was used for the entertain- 
ment in his honor. The warehouse of the 
mills is the building described as the hos- 
pital in the novel “Bugles Blow No 
More.” 

In about 1872, the first 
flour” in America 
mixed by this mill. The equipment con- 
sisted of a screw conveyor and rather 
crude feeders. The leavening ingredients 
used were bicarbonate of soda and cream 
of tartar. The product was packed in 
small paper bags and distributed as a 
specialty. 


“self-rising 


manufactured was 


From the time of his first operations 
Gallego cultivated the export 
markets. At that time Richmond-made 
flour was the only kind that could be 
shipped across the equator without spoil- 


Joseph 


ing and, as a result, a great export 
trade developed. The Spanish American 
countries were excellent customers, and 
about one half of this country’s exports 
to these nations was flour, shipped prin- 
cipally by the Richmond and Maryland 





flour mills. In return cargo vessels 
brought back coffee and Peruvian guano. 

In addition to the South American mar- 
kets, Gallego flour was shipped to Great 
Britain and Continental Europe and as 
early as 1810 was a prominent brand 
on the London market. Gallego flour 
had a reputation of standing storage bet- 
ter than any other flour, and early in 
her reign, the ministers of Queen Vic- 
toria sent a technical group from the 
milling industry of England to this mill 
to study its method of operation. 

The site of the mill is on the Rich- 
mond Basin of the James River-Kanawha 
Canal. Canal boats brought the wheat 
of the Piedmont and Valley of Virginia 
to the mill door, and the fall of the water 
from the basin to the much lower river 
level furnished the power for the opera- 
tion. 

It was a short haul from the mill to 
the docks of Richmond where ocean- 
going vessels were loaded. The water 
power of the basin was used first to 
drive the flour mill, and then to turn 
the wheels of the corn mill nearer the 
river. When the Gallego Mills had used 
the water twice, there was still sufficient 
head to drive another mill on the river 
banks. 

On Christmas Day; 1903, anédther dis- 
astrous fire destroyed the mills. When 
the plant was again rebuilt its shape 
was changed by a lowering of the center 
of the building, and a “patent” roller 
system of 1,200 bbls capacity was in- 
stalled. 

Gallego was succeeded in the opera- 
tion of the mills by his son-in-law, 
Chevalier. This family then sold its in- 
terest to Warwick & Barksdale. An 
operating company headed by Messrs. 
Tood, Bossieux and Fairbanks next op- 
erated the plants, and in 1902 the prop- 
erty was purchased by Warner & Moore 
Co. 

In 1935, the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co. purchased the mill for the water 
rights and closed the canal. This historic 


mill is now in use as a grain elevator 
by Dixie-Portland Flour Mills. 
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igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exwns Mriiume Co., Inman, Kan. 











| eee ae es en et a ie —e 
WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 

of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations | 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota | 





FLORIDA BAKERS CHOOSE 
C. MEDINA FOR PRESIDENT 


Tampa, Fia.—C. Medina, Bamby Bak- 
ers, Tampa, Fla., was named president 
of the Florida State Bakers Association 
at the annual convention held Aug. 1-2 
in Tampa, to sueceed R. C. Graham, 
Federal Bake Shops, Inc., Orlando, Fla. 
Serving as secretary-treasurer will be 
J. W. Taggart, General Mills, Inc., 
Tampa. 

The following five vice presidents were 
elected to represent different sections of 
the state: George Dunn, Town Talk 
Bakery, St. Petersburg; Ray Prahl, 
Winn-Lovette, Jacksonville; Benson Skel- 
ton, Tallahassee (Fla.) Bakeries; J. K. 
Walker, Bell Bakeries, Fort Pierce, and 
R. S. Porter, Jr., American Bakeries 
Co., Orlando. 

A_ new office of vice president at large 
was created and elected to it was R. C. 
Graham, Federal Bake Shops, Inc., Or- 
lando, retiring association president. 

Featured speakers at the meeting were 
H. E. McDaniel, ODT field director for 
Florida; John F. Selle, OPA director 
for Florida; and C. M. MeMillan, At- 
lanta, secretary of the Southern Bakers 
Association, who addressed the meeting 
in the absence of Joseph Hexter, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, chairman of the 
S.B.A. board of governors and Wash- 
ington representative. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— <- 


Pittsburgh Courtesy Club 
Holds Golf Party 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The final golf party 
of the season of the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Pittsburgh was held at the South 
Hills Country Club on Aug. 3. More 
than 150 persons were present when 
dinner was served. In the golf tourna- 
ment, first prize went to J. E. McNally, 
bakery owner of Aspinwall, while John 
E. Stallings, of the Stallings chain of 
bakeries, won second prize. 

Flour men who won prizes were C. N. 
Recker, Montana Flour Mills Co; Frank 
Miller, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Fred 
M. Spuhler, Bay State Milling Co; T. H. 
Cavanaugh, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co; R. R. Sanborn, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co; and L. W. Forester, James- 
town, N. Y. Door prizes went to Daniel 
T. Felix, veteran flour and food broker, 
Mr. Spuhler and to S. Reed Morning- 
star, of the Morningstar Bakeries, Phil- 
ipsburg, Pa. John Ertl, of the Ertl Bak- 
ing Co., and Chris Stoecklein, of Stoeck- 
lein Baking Co., also won golf prizes. 

During the golf tournament, Green No. 
12, which adjoins the home of Louis J. 
Dudt, bakery owner of Carrick, and 
president of the Pensylvania Bakers As- 
sociation, was an “oasis,” where _ the 
thirsty players were refreshed through 
the courtesy of Baker Dudt. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


% Get in the Scrap »*% 


New York, N. Y.—The Borden Co. has 


sent two symbolic bronze eagles atop the 





Farm Products Division Building into 
the nation’s scrap pile. For 20 years 
these birds, each weighing 250 lbs, sym- 
bols for nearly 100 years of the Borden 
Brand, have perched on the Hudson 
Street building, and Theodore G. Mon- 
tague, president of the Borden Co. and 
chairman of the dairy industry salvage 
committee for the metropolitan area, on 
Aug. 6 presented them to the government 
via the Salvation Army. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS’ 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 





THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























Regardless 
of New Crop 


Developments 
...- SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


will continue to produce and supply to its customers 


OUTSTANDING BAKERY FLOURS 
Spring Kansas Soft 


Every One Guarded by Constant Laboratory Control 
ALL IN ONE CAR, IF YOU WISH 
Absolute Guarantee of Quality and Uniformity 


300 Tons Commercial Feed . . . 1 Million Bushels Storage 


2,000 Barrels Flour .. . 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 





BEARDSTOWN, 
ILLINOIS 





“The Beardstown Mills” 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. © 3" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 
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LAWS REVEAL EARLY WATER 
MILLS OF EUROPE 

Evidences of the water mills of Europe 
occur almost at the period of the Roman 
Justinian code. The Salic laws contain 
stringent provisions for the protection of 
mills. These enactments are attributed 
by some to Clovis, who came to the 
throne in 481. They were old in the 
time of Charlemagne, who confirmed and 
consolidated them in 798. 

Considerably earlier than this date, 
however, is the evidence of Geoffrey of 
Tours, who wrote toward the close of the 
sixth century. His “Lives of the Fa- 
thers” instances a case of an abbot build- 
ing a water mill on the Anger to relieve 
the monks from the drudgery of grinding 
by hand. 

The gradual introduction of water 
mills also may aptly be shown by refer- 
ence to the chartulary of the French 
Abbey of St. Bertin, granted by Edroal- 
dus in September, 648. 

Reverting from these scattered evi- 
dences to the laws themselves, various 
provisions are found similar to those 
of the laws of the Romans and Ostro- 
goths, together with one or two novel 
features regarding the miller: 

“Any one stealing the irons of a mill 
shall pay 1,800 pence, which makes forty- 
five shillings.” 

“Any one breaking down the sluice 
of a flour factory shall pay 600 pence, 
‘which makes fifteen shillings.” 

“Any one closing a road leading to a 
flour factory shall pay 600 pence, which 
makes fifteen shillings.” 


LONG-LIVED SEEDS 

Lonpon, Eno.—As a result of an air 
raid flower seeds interned in boxes for 
over 100 years were germinated at the 
Natural History Museum, South Ken- 
sington, London. The seeds were of a 
plant known as Albizzia Judibrissin. 
They became damp after an incendiary 
fire which damaged part of the museum 
in September, 1940. When the box con- 
taining them was opened in November, 
1940, they were found to have germi- 
nated. Three of the seedlings were sent 
to the Chelsea Physic Garden, London, 
where two of them were unfortunately 
lost in a raid, but the third is still grow- 
ing. The seeds were collected in 1793 
by Sir George Staunton while in China. 

Another case, which is considered still 
more remarkable, is of the single seed 
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of the famous sacred lotus of the Nile, 
though it no longer grows in that river. 
This seed recently was taken from 
some specimens in the museum, treated 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
subsequently water, with the result that 
within 21 hours it had thrown up a 
shoot half an inch long and grew larger 
rapidly. The plant is now at the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, Kew. It is reckoned 
that this seed has lain dormant for 237 
years. 


THE ORIGIN OF REGRINDING 


Beguillet, in his “Traite de la Mouture 
Economique,” endeavors, mainly by con- 
jecture, to carry back the system of re- 
grinding to Roman times. It is evident 
that there must in some rude fashion 
have been from the earliest times some 
system of regrinding in operation. With 
the grain in a mortar from which it was 
not ejected, the operator was at liberty 
to pound and repound it as long as he 
or she chose, and produce as fine a grade 
of flour as was possible. No doubt this 
was often done, and a kind of “regrind- 
ing” practiced. 

There is no evidence, however, in Ro- 
man times that, when meal had once 
been ejected from the stones of a 
water-mill, it was ever passed between 
them again. 

The system of passing the grist sev- 
eral times through the mill and alter- 
nating the process with various siftings 


generally has been attributed to French 
invention, and is said to have been 
practiced for a considerable period se- 
cretly by certain millers, who made a 
large profit by purchasing bran and re- 
grinding it. The statutes of the bakers 
of Paris prohibited millers remilling “les 
sons,” the husks, or the first grindings. 
And an ordinance of the provost of 
Paris in 1546 prohibited them mixing 
with the flour the reground sons, this 
ordinance being issued to check a con- 
traband practice of the bakers to avoid 
paying full duty at the city gates, where 
flour was chargeable with the octroi dues, 
while bran was free. 

Pijeant, a miller of Senlis, seems to 
have practiced regrinding years before 
the secret penetrated to Paris. In 1760- 
61 a baker named Malisset conducted 
before the city authorities of Paris vari- 
ous experiments, proving that more flour 
was yielded by this than by any other 
system. 

He, however, did not make his system 
perfect, even according to the standard 
of the period; this accomplishment being 
due to Buquet, another miller of Senlis, 
who had charge of the mills of the gen- 
eral hospital at Paris. 

Impressed with the importance of the 
new method, the French government dis- 
patched Buquet into the provinces to 
publicly expound the system. He visited 
Lyons in 1764, Bordeaux in 1766, Dijon 
in 1767, etc., but the generality of millers 
received the news with indifference. 
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ALL-BRITISH BREAD 

The amount of nonsense which is pub- 
lished in some sections of the daily press 
of the country on the subject of bread 
is simply appalling. One headline the 
other day read: “All-British loaf will 
come soon”—and so, we think, will the 
Greek Kalends. Even if an admixture 
of homegrown wheat, barley, rye and 
potatoes—why not peas as well?—were 
used, how many weeks, or even months, 
would the supply last at the present 
rate of consumption of bread, or even 
under a rationing system? We shall, in- 
deed, be in a pretty mess if we have to 
depend entirely on homegrown supplies 
of cereals. Fortunately, there is little 
likelihood of that arising—National As- 
sociation Review. 


THE WEDDING CAKE 

Verses to accompany the wedding cake 
prepared by Messrs. Purcell, of Cornhill, 
for the Emperor Napoleon’s’ marriage: 
Go, wedding cake! 

And tell the Emperor, from me, 
That no mistake, 

When I resemble him to thee, 

About his work and state can be. 


Tell him that’s rich, 

And decked in jewels, stars and rings, 
That dainties which 

Are faced by plaster tinsellings 

Are not the wholesomest of things. 


Too large a slice 
Of plums and almonds thickly press’d, 
Though passing nice, 
And swallowed, at the time, with zest, 
Is apt to lie wpon the chest. 


A fair outside, 
Of lily whiteness, ne’er so much, 
May chance to hide 
A mass of black material, such 
As dainty palates fear to touch. 


Then go, that he 

May learn the fate of hwmbugs past, 
Like him, and thee, 

To be, their transient splendours past— 

Pitch into, and cut up at last. 

“Diogenes,” February, 1853. 

Boat mills moored in the Rhone 
River caused so great an impediment to 
the navigation of the river, and caused 
so many wrecks, that in 1768 the munici- 
pality offered a prize for any invention 
which might supersede them. 
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TOO LATE PERHAPS 


T long last and only after a disgraceful exhibition 
of politics by the vote-hungry Senate farm bloc 
and attendant evidences of confusion and uncertainty 
in administration upper brackets, the plan to dispose 
of a limited portion of the mountainous wheat surplus 
at a price discount for animal feeding now is in full 
force and effect. Wheat is moving, under inescapable 
red tape but fairly practical procedure, out of gov- 
ernment stocks to feed millers and feeders, with a 
reasonable prospect that some part of the 125 million 
bushel allotment will go to increase the supply of 
meats and poultry and dairy products. 

Now that this objective has been attained the hard 
way, it seems not inappropriate to point out how 
much more easily it could have been effected by 
merely reducing, by appropriate and entirely prac- 
tical procedure, the rate of flour extraction from 
wheat by the nation’s milling industry, thus using up 
more of the burdensome wheat surplus for meeting 
flour requirements and, at the same time, increasing 
the supply of greatly needed feed by-products by 
approximately seventy-five per cent, or a total amount 
of about three million tons,—only slightly less than 
the amount of wheat made available for animal feed- 
ing under the plan now in effect, and assuming that 
it all will be used. 

The theory and simple mechanism of the plan 
mentioned was first presented in these columns several 
years ago, at that time merely as a practical sugges- 
tion for increasing the domestic consumption of wheat 
by about one hundred million bushels per annum. 
The feed supply situation was not at that time im- 
portant, although even then the desirability of more 
and possibly cheaper animal feeds already was be- 
coming apparent. In the interim, we have from time 
to time rediscussed the proposal in the light of chang- 
ing conditions; and ‘fairly recently have again re- 
ferred to it as offering a quite simple way out of the 
impasse created by there being far too much wheat 
available while the need for animal feeds to step up 
meat, milk and egg production was daily acquiring 
new emphasis. 

The mechanics of the suggested plan merely is 
that all millers would be required to process for each 
barrel of flour produced an additional bushel—or 
some other stated amount—of wheat. ‘Thus, instead 
of using 276 pounds of wheat for the production of 
a 196-pound barrel of flour and 80 pounds of mill- 
feeds, millers would be required to process 336 pounds 
of wheat in making a barrel of flour and 140 pounds 
of millfeeds. This obviously would increase the price 
of flour to the consumer. Yet the increase would be 
rather surprisingly small, approximately, on present 
wheat and millfeed price levels and including addi- 
tional cost of grinding the larger volume, perhaps 
forty cents per barrel of flour. That actually is con- 
siderably less than the government itself proposes 
to enhance the price of flour to consumers when 
millers a few months hence are compelled to come to 
it and pay parity prices for all of the wheat they 
grind. : 

Under normal conditions, to increase the supply 
of millfeeds by three fourths probably would result 
in a substantial lowering of the miller’s recoveries 
from feed sales, and thus add somewhat more to the 
selling price of flour. But under present conditions 
of nation-wide demand for more and more feeds to 
increase supplies of animal products, such a result 
need be little feared. Furthermore, were it to come 
about, the effect would be beneficial rather than other- 
wise because meat supplies and prices rather than 
flour and bread prices are subjects of greatest con- 
cern. In every event, even with so great an increase 
as was imposed by the preposterous processing tax, 
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flour and bread would continue in their position in 
the lowest bracket of food costs. Indeed, it seems 
fair to say that any increase in cost of bread foods 
would be too slight to warrant any sort of devious 
scheme to subsidize any element involved in process- 
ing or distribution. 

Secretary Wickard, in his admirable address over 
National Farm and Home Hour the other day, pointed 
out that we are this year using 150 million bushels 
more corn than last and that the use of 200 million 
bushels more is in sight for next year. This, he 
urged, could largely be overcome by making use of 
wheat in combination with other available feeds. 
Many farmers, he said, are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the feeding values of wheat when properly used. 
This statement clearly suggests that price, persuasion 
and patriotism are all going to have to be used with 
full force and effect if the wheat feeding program 
is to be developed to its 125 million bushel goal. 
None of these would need to be used were the wheat 
feeds supplied in the form of bran and shorts with 
which every feeder is familiar and which, incidentally, 
do not contain the excessive amount of less desirable 
floury material present in cracked wheat. 

We are compelled to admit, now that the wheat 
feeding program is under way and that the milling 
industry has such large forward sale commitments, 
that the suggested program probably could not be 
put into effect for this year, when need for it is 
greatest. Yet, it does seem a great pity that the 
simple business of making the desirable animal feed 
content of wheat available on a nation-wide scale 
is being accomplished by so awkward and difficult a 
method, when the whole objective could have been 
brought about by use of existing machinery with so 
little supervision and regulation and at virtually no 
cost to any interest involved. 

That, we presume, is merely hindsight. Or per- 
haps we ourselves are quite wrong, despite the cir- 
cumstance that in several years of more-or-less-casual 
inquiry we have yet to find any practical mind in 
the milling industry or feed trades that has not said 
that it is, of course, the sensible thing to do. 
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THE COURAGE OF SECRETARY WICKARD 

NCIDENTALLY, while almost from the beginning 

we have admired the straightforward and prac- 
tical thinking and utterances of Secretary Wickard, 
as compared with the political deviousness of his 
predecessor, we never have regarded him more highly 
than last week when he stated in a radio address that 
the time has arrived when, in the national interest, 
agriculture, particularly livestock producers, must sur- 
render “parity price” theories and accept their share 
of food price ceilings as a means of breaking the 
upward farmer-labor price spiral which only can end 
in inflation. 

Whether or not the Secretary’s declaration was 
the result of pressure from the President, from his 
associates on the WPB Food Requirements Committee, 
of which he is chairman, or off his own bat, is less 
important than that he made it with courageous 
frankness and in such implicit terms that his com- 
mitment to the new policy could not possibly be mis- 
understood. For months he has been, probably cor- 
rectly, represented as standing up for parity or parity- 
plus for farm products in opposition to the Hen- 
derson OPA efforts to control commodity prices and 
constant protests that farm crop prices were punc- 
turing the ceilings. His attitude also served the 








cause of labor leaders, who not altogether inexcusably 
supported their demand for ever higher wages because 
of the upward spiral of living costs. 

So along came Secretary Wickard straightfor- 
wardly breaking the jam by putting agricultural in- 
terests down to the level of the nation’s interest and, 
in effect, leaving labor with so much less excuse for 
its unconscionable demands. His statement, too, comes 
at exactly the right moment in its relationship to the 
current discussion of the approaching necessity for 
rationing meats. 

This problem of meat production, consumption, 
supplies and threatened shortages is probably more 
filled with almost unbelievable paradoxes than any 
economic question ever faced by the country in time 
either of war or peace. There is actually a glut 
of meats in the country as a whole. ~ By that we 
mean that the current supply of cattle, swine and 
meat animals is the greatest on record. Similarly, 
the total available quantities of feeding grains, forage, 
hay and pasture grasses is greater than ever before. 
Yet, despite this enormous supply, we find beef cattle 
selling at $16, on a par with the midsummer price 
in 1918, and hogs at $15, only a couple of dollars 
under the price of that wartime year. 

These peaks, challenging current ceilings, are not, 
of course, in any sense due to lack of supplies but 
wholly to the rise to perfectly unprecedented heights 
of demand for meats due to the armament produc- 
tion program, the enormous increase in all purchasing 
power and the steadily increasing buying for our 
military establishment and lend-lease program. It is 
fair to assume that, with no restraint whatever, meats 
would rise another several dollars, and thus inflation 
would not be a thing of fear for tomorrow but pres- 
ent, here and now. 

It clearly is due to a probably reluctant apprecia- 
tion of this inescapable truth that Secretary Wickard 
elected to turn away from the wholly pro-farmer 
position and show himself as an even truer friend of 
agriculture by setting his face against the destruc- 
tively self-serving attitudes of the congressional blocs 
and their prodders and threateners among the pro- 
fessional farmer spokesmen. Were it possible to 
imagine his being followed to this higher ground by 
those who lead in making excessive demands on behalf 
of labor, all and every danger of inflation—of our 
economic position as a whole getting out of hand— 
would wholly disappear. 

With very real respect we salute Secretary Wick- 
ard for his courage in fact, as well as for his even 
greater courage in spirit in taking his stand just as 
farm-minded congressmen are preparing to court the 
electorate. Quite possibly they will find many of 
their farmer constituents fairer minded than Wash- 
ington assumes them to be. 
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THE CASE FOR THE DEFENSE 

: our recent comment on the proposal to make 

flour enrichment compulsory by executive order, 
we suggested (1) that the cause of enrichment might 
suffer from lack of commercial promotion and edu- 
cation if it were reduced to the routine of a new 
deal order in council, and (2) that the chance of some 
sort of whole wheat bread “presidential directive” 
following on the heels of the enrichment command 
could not be ignored. This has happened, we noted, 
in Canada and Britain, and the per capita of nutri- 
tional crackpotism certainly is no lower here than in 
those countries. 

Dr. Strowd, ardently persuasive spokesman for 
the millers espousing the plan, takes issue with us 
on both counts, and, since this publication claims to 
be an open forum to all with equal rights and special 
privileges to none, we are publishing his brief in full 
text on page 17. While we are unconvinced by his 
logic and its admirable presentation, we yet freely 
give our space—but not our lives—in defense of his 
right to say it. And we still believe that the spirit 
of Andrew Jackson, Dr. Strowd’s neighbor of a cen- 
tury and more ago, would be having a misery if it 
could know the trend of thought and the times in 
Nashville today. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








UHLMANN MINER-HILLARD 
GRAIN COMPANY MILLING CO. 


Operating WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS Manufacturers of 
Kansas City, Missouri Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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His Mills 


Some Fragments from the Feudal Era of the 
Flour Industry 


HE early Plantagenet mills be- 
side Dublin Castle in Ireland were 
not extensive, but some interesting 
history centers round them. In connec- 
tion with the somewhat earlier documents 
relative to the king’s mills of Ardee, 


they illustrate the varied circumstances 


- attendant upon the founding and work- 


ing of king’s mills in that period. 

The Castle mills comprised but an or- 
dinary manorial establishment, worked 
in accordance with civil law; not garri- 
son mills maintained under military rule. 
The sovereign acted purely as manorial 
lord in the management of the place. 
Henry III, in compounding for damages 
alleged by certain monks against him as 
founder of Castle mills, evinced a re- 
spect for civil law and custom which 
feudal manorial mill owners, generally, 
only too often failed to emulate. 

When Dublin Castle was founded by 
John, in 1204, the milling of that locality 
was conducted by the monks of St. 
Mary’s Abbey. This abbey, which is 
invariably termed St. Mary’s “juxta 
Dublin,” stood outside the walls and 
across the Liffey, almost opposite to the 
castle. 

The association of the abbey with mill- 
ing in the neighborhood of the castle is 
referable to an undated grant made to 
William Doubleday by John, before his 
accession to the throne, of the site of a 
mill there. 

The grant seems to have been soon 
after made over by William to his heir, 
Germanus, who divided the property 
with the abbey. The half share of the 
latter in the mill, and in the common 
bakery attached to it, included in its 
soke district the site of the new castle. 
The deed recites: 

“John, son of the Lord the King of 
England and Lord of Ireland, to the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, bar- 
ons, justiciaries, constables, and all 
bailiffs and officials, and his faithful 
people, French and English, and Irish 
of the whole of Ireland, greeting: 

“Know ye that by me is dedicated and 
conceded and by this my present charter 
is confirmed to William Doubleday the 
site of one mill between the gate of the 
church of St. Mary of Dublin and the 
church of St. Andrew, also the water- 
course so far as it appertains to the 
said site; he and his heirs to hold the 
same of me and my heirs by the presen- 
tation of one hawk per annum for all 
services. 

“Wherefore I will and firmly enjoin 
that the said William and his heirs after 
him have and hold by the said service 
the said mill site well and in peace, 
freely and quietly, wholly and fully, and 
with honour; with all liberties and free 
customs which belong to the said site.” 

This site is identified by the allusion 
to the churches of St. Mary and St. 
Andrew. It was near here that, in 1248, 
Henry III established his castle mills at 
the foot of the eastern slope of the castle 
hill, upon the small river Podder. These 
were within the city walls and near the 
gate called Gate del Dam, the closing 
of which during the war in 1316 gave 
rise to a subsequent claim by the millers. 
They also were near the church of St. 
Mary del Dam. 


Apparently, therefore, when _ this 
church was founded, there was already 
an ancient mill dam on the stream; and 
St. Mary’s was designated “del dam,” 
to distinguish it from St. Mary’s Abbey 
opposite, across the river. In the same 
manner the earliest chapel of Liverpool, 
built on the edge of the Mersey, and 
designated St. Mary del Key, was dis- 
tinguished from the mother church of 
St. Mary, Walton. 

The mill dam at Dublin was there 
before 1179, when a deed attested by 
Goodmund, priest of Sainte Marie del 
Dam, shows it to be then in existence 
beside the church. About the year 1195 
Prince John granted Doubleday the site 
for his mill on the ancient mill stream. 
Not long afterwards the monks of the 
abbey acquired the mill. 

Ultimately, in 1248, Henry III estab- 
lished his Castle mills on the same race, 
which then and down to modern times 
was the best spot within the walls of 
Dublin for working a watermill. 

Very soon after the building of the 
Castle mills a _ difficulty arose. The 
monks of St. Mary’s Abbey complained 
that their district had been invaded, so 
that they were losing trade to the value 
of 10 marks per annum, setting forth 
their grievance in a petition to the king. 

Henry, not unmindful of the civil law 
of soke rights, ordered an inquiry to be 
held in Dublin. It being then proved 
that matters were as the monks alleged, 
they were granted in compensation a 
plot of land with an annual rental equal 
to their loss on milling. 

The title of the monks to the plot was 
questioned some years later, 1139, by the 
exchequer. But the monks again ap- 
pealed to the king; and the rolls being 
searched, the original writ of Henry III 
was found in the exchequer. 

On this occasion a record was made in 
the Dublin exchequer, comprising the 
various facts, and giving a succinct and 
interesting account of the royal defer- 
ence to ordinary manorial milling law. 

In 1280, the burgesses of Dublin, or at 
all events those of them who would be 
compelled to grind there, appearing to 
have been discontented with the millers, 
arranged with the authorities at the 
castle that the commonalty should be 
permitted to have a voice in the ap- 
pointment of the officials of the mills, 
the city paying for the right the sum 
of £20. 

In due course the mills were placed in 
charge of a keeper, the duties of whose 
office have already been explained. But 
in 1306, this official had the misfortune 
to be accused of neglect or fraud and 
committed to the castle: 

“Be it known that it is found by the 
Treasurer and barons [of the Excheq- 
uer] that William the Miller has kept 
with but little care the mills of the lord 
the king juxta the Castle of Dublin; 
and that a great defect has been found 
in the same mills, for the lack of that 
good custody which the said William 
should have rendered; in contempt of the 
lord the king and to his most serious 
loss. Therefore he is committed to the 
Castle until—” 

The incompleteness of this record im- 
parts to the fate of the recalcitrant a 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








CROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 
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somewhat uncanny aspect, in view of the 
severity of the punishment for unfaith- 
ful millers at the city mills, recited in 
the “Ancient Customs” of Dublin three 
years later, 1309. 

However, in the present case, William 
would doubtless but be imprisoned for a 
period sufficient to impress upon him and 
others that the custody of a king’s mill 
was not a trifling affair to be lightly 
disregarded. 

In 1312 the custody of the establish- 
ment was officially under the direct su- 
pervision of Nicholas de Balscote, who 
is found to be chancellor of the Irish 
exchequer. To this dignitary would be 
responsible the millers both for profit- 
able working and good management. 
He would observe the maintenance of 
the soke, and would be entitled to hear 
cases of tenants absenting themselves 
from the mill or otherwise injuring its 
revenue. 

In this circumstance we may find the 
earliest direct instance of the so-called 
“court of the mills,” a popular medieval 
term, not an official title for any spe- 
cially constituted court. Of this the 
fullest illustration is furnished by Dee 
mills, Chester. 

Balscote, no doubt, engaged praétical 
keepers, who would be sworn to good 
and faithful service. Between Decem- 
ber, 1312, and March, 1314, he put the 
mills in thorough repair and purchased 
a pair of Welsh stones. On the latter 
date he presented to the Irish treasury 
his bill of expenses, for which Edward 
II issued a writ for payment. 

In March, 1143, the mills were en- 
trusted to two custodians, evidently 
lessees, Walter de Keppok and Randolph 
de Loung, who retained possession till 
March, 1319. At this date, upon their 
giving up possession to two sworn keep- 
ers, their accounts were audited by the 
exchequer. It was then alleged against 
them that they had not accounted for 
£17 18s, due on various items during 
the period of five years. In reply they 
petitioned the court, explaining that 
these alleged arrears should not be deb- 
ited against them. 

This was the period of the struggle 
with Bruce on Trish soil, and the castle 
millers, it appeared, had fared badly. 
They had ground grain for various dig- 
nitaries of the castle, a couple of vice- 
roys, a treasurer, and a justiciary; and 
these had not paid the toll due. Two 
of the horses serving the mills, which 
were missing and with which they were 
debited, had been seized for military 
purposes. 

One of the city gates already men- 
tioned, the Gate del Dam, close to the 
mills, had been blocked up for an entire 
year, the belfry of the adjoining church, 
Beate Marie del Dam, being taken down 
to find stones for the blockade. As 
people on that side of the city could 
not bring grain to one of the mills, they 
took it elsewhere, as by law they were 
entitled to do. So all that the mill 
earned during the year was 35s. In the 
next year the same mill was broken 
down and lay prostrate, so that all it 
casually earned during that year was 40s. 

Thus for neither of these years could 
they pay the full rent of the mill, 10 
marks. These drawbacks together, they 
alleged, made up the £17 18s, now said 
to be due from them. The exchequer 
thereupon ordered the mayor and com- 
monalty of Dublin to convene a jury of 
12 citizens, after Easter, to try the case, 
this being a veritable “court of the 
mills.” 

(Continued on page 41.) 





ERCHANT MILLERS 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
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PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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FLOUR 
FEED 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, IL 





routed via the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








"¢@ FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 





2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘“Wasco."' All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR PRICE SITUATION 
CLEARED UP BY MILLS 


—p>—- 
Greater Firmness in Quotations Noted—One-Price System Now 
Followed—Limit on Forward Selling Considered—Ex- 
porting Trade Chief Uncertainty in Outlook 


Toronto, Ont.—The situation in re- 
gard to spring wheat flour prices in 
Mills 
are asking for more money and getting 


Canada appears to be clearing up. 


it. Weakness which became chronic in 
the old-crop year is giving place to 
greater firmness on the part of all mills. 
Buyers are no longer able to say what 
they will pay for standard brands of 
bakers flour. 

A fixed price for wheat, coupled with 
a ceiling on flour, suggests that nothing 
can be gained by cutting prices to 
favored customers. One firm price is 
now becoming the rule. Control regu- 
lations contemplate just that and the 
authorities expect millers to make all 
the money they can within the assigned 
limits. Ottawa will raise no objections 
if it should turn out that profits im- 
prove with a steady and justifiable price 
standard. 

Another thing which mills are seeking 
to achieve is a limit on forward selling. 
In the past it has been customary for 
Canadian mills to enter into contracts 
with bakery customers for anywhere 
from three to six or more months’ sup- 
plies at prices below current short-term 
quotations. Now, they are considering 
a limitation of delivery to 30 days on 
all flour contracts. This would be a 
revolutionary but wise reform. There 
can be no advantage worth having for 
anyone to book six or even three months 
ahead under war control restrictions. 


Besides such major reforms as the 
foregoing, questions relating to credit 
and terms of delivery are also under 
discussion. Most millers feel that while 
they are about it they may as well make 
a clean sweep of abuses that have 
marred their trading practices in the 
past. Present indications suggest that 
this crop year is likely to be a busy 
one, possibly one of the best in Cana- 
dian experience. Millfeed will certainly 
be wanted in greater quantities than 
ever though present prices are below 
what they should be. Another $3 ton 
would bring bran and shorts into parity 
with other foodstuffs. In view of the 
fact that all prices are under rigid 
control they should be leveled up and 
kept there. The only production problem 
giving concern at present is labor. Both 
skilled and unskilled help have become 
very scarce in Canada. 

The chief uncertainty in this picture 
relates to the exporting trade in flour. 
If ocean freight space is available or- 
ders to keep, mills busy should be forth- 
coming. Domestic flour sales will use 
about 10,000,000 bbls, to which another 
10,000,000 may be added by export war 
orders. 

With a proper amount of mutual con- 
fidence and co-operation among them- 
selves and with the control authorities 
Canadian millers should be able to make 
the crop year upon which they have 
now entered one of highly satisfactory 
results for themselves. 





CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
ANNOUNCES REGULATIONS 
ON WHEAT ACCEPTANCE 


Winnirec, Man.—Details of regula- 
tions dealing with the acceptance of 
wheat from producers by merchants, 
tradesmen, municipalities and other gen- 
eral creditors are contained in a recent 
announcement by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The individual delivery quotas 
in effect during 1942-43 will be patterned 
to restrict total western Canadian wheat 
deliveries and sales to 280,000,000 bus, as 
required by order-in-council of March 
9, 1942. The board points out that the 
introduction of a restrictive quota neces- 
sitates certain changes in the operations 
of such creditors who wish to accept 
wheat from producers in payment of 
debts. 

The situation, the board states, is un- 
changed from previous years in that such 
bodies and persons do not qualify as 
“producers” under the act. The pro- 
posal of these merchants, etc., has been 
that they would take the wheat from 
the producer as payment of debt. The 


board cannot, then, buy the wheat from 
the merchant because the act provides 
“that no wheat shall be purchased by 
the board except from producers thereof.” 

In considering the whole situation the 
board feels that the merchants, etc., who 
wish to store producers’ wheat against 
general debts should do this by merely 
storing the wheat in their possession as 
security for the debts. When the deliv- 
ery is made to the board, the delivery 
would have to be made in the name of 
the producer, and the producer’s certifi- 
cate made out accordingly. The settle- 
ment and any payments on the produc- 
er’s certificates will be made directly 
to the producer. 

It would be necessary, therefore, for 
the producer and merchant, etc., to enter 
into an arrangement between themselves 
as to payments by the producer to the 
merchant, etc. Care must be taken that 
title does not pass from producer to 
merchant, the board states. 

The board also stresses the use of a 
restrictive quota means that many farms 
will have wheat in excess of the quota. 
This wheat cannot be marketed in 1942- 
43. “Merchants, etc., who accept such 


wheat as security for debts do so at their 
own risk and in full knowledge that it 
cannot be disposed of during 1942-43, at 
least.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AUSTRALIA STUDIES ENRICHMENT 

Toronto, Ont.—Information coming 
through to Canada from Australia on 
the progress of the movement to in- 
crease the vitamin content of bread 
shows that serious study of the whole 
problem is being made by millers, bak- 
ers and governmental departments. The 
policy of the United States and its mill- 
ers meets with a great deal of com- 
mendation from those who have well- 
informed opinions to express. The diffi- 
culty at present is to get synthetic vita- 
mins with which to fortify the Aus- 
tralian loaf. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BAKERY CUSTOMERS COMPLAIN 
ABOUT CAKES WITHOUT ICING 
Winnirec, Man.—Local bakeries have 
received many complaints from custom- 
ers about cakes without icing, accord- 
ing to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board regional office here. The com- 
plaints are of no avail for the bakeries 
cannot be allowed to use more than 70% 
of the quantity of sugar they consumed 
in other years. 
“Wartime brides will have to under- 
stand and ice their cakes out of their 
own sugar ration,” the local officers state. 


CANADA EXPECTED TO 
DROP EXPORT PERMITS 
FOR FEEDING GRAINS 


Winnirec, Man.—Reliable reports here 
indicate that the need of obtaining an 
export permit for the shipment of feed- 
ing grains from Canada to the United 
States will be eliminated shortly. The 
announcement is expected to be made 
from Ottawa within the next few days. 

Export permits have been necessary 
since last year in order to assure Cana- 
dian livestock feeders of ample supplies, 
but with prospects of bumper yields this 
year the regulations are to be relaxed, 
according to authoritative sources. 

There is every indication that Can- 
ada will produce far more feed grain 
than will be required on the domestic 
market. The eliminating of export per- 
mits on sales to the United States will 
permit a freer movement of supplies 
south of the border as and when such 
stocks may be required for feeding in 
the United States. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS AIR FORCE 
Toronto, Ont.—H. G. Phillips, chief 

clerk of the export department of West- 

ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, is the latest member of the To- 
ronto flour trade to enlist in the armed 
forces. He has joined the Canadian 

Air Force and moved to Brandon, Man., 

for training. 











CANADIAN MILLS WILL GET WHEAT 
AT “APPROPRIATE” PRICE 
Drawback Will Be Paid by Treasury—“Appropriate” Wheat Price 


Tentatively Set at 77%c Bu for No. 1 Northern, 
in Store at Fort William 


Winnirec, Man.—Arrangements have 
been made whereby Canadian flour mill- 
ing companies will be provided with west- 


AUSTRALIANS TAKE TO 
YANK SOLDIERS 


Toronto, ONt.—An_ Australian 
miller commenting in a letter to THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER on the influx 
of American armed forces into the 
commonwealth has this to say: “The 
Americans have settled down here 
very well and everyone in Australia 
is anxious to make them comfortable. 
They have been wonderfully well-be- 
haved and have set a very definite 
example to our men.” Other letters 
from people in the trade “down 
under” contain similar information. 
Obviously this experience in inter- 
change of war forces as between the 
various countries united to defeat the 
axis is going to have repercussions 
after the war in the way of better 
understandings which should be of the 
highest value to the countries con- 
cerned. 





ern wheat at a price appropriate to flour 
ceiling prices. This was announced from 
Ottawa by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board on Aug. 21. 

The announcement said millers will con- 
tinue to buy their wheat requirements in 
the open market at the higher price levels 
now prevailing and will be eligible for a 
drawback representing the difference be- 
tween the average price estimated to 
have been paid and the appropriate price 
on wheat ground for domestic use. The 
drawback will not apply to flour export- 
ed from Canada. The cost of the draw- 
back is being absorbed by the Canadian 
treasury. 

The price ceilings on flour are the high- 
est flour prices prevailing during the 
basic period, Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
has determined tentatively the price of 
wheat appropriate to the flour ceilings at 
77%,c bu for No. 1 northern, in store at 
Fort William. The price, however, is 
subject to adjustment after investiga- 
tion of milling costs by the board. 

The drawback will be paid for flour 
delivered on and after Aug. 1, 1942. 
Unfilled contracts as at July 81, will not 
be eligible for drawback. 
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London, E. C. 3, England 
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ENGLAND’S SUBSIDY ON BAKED 
GOODS NOT ALTOGETHER POPULAR 


—>—_ 
Many Persons Believe Government Should Allow Bread Prices 
to Advance—Flour, Also Under Subsidy, Undergoes 
Slight Rise in Price 


Lonvon, Enc.—The policy of the gov- 
ernment since the beginning of the war 
with regard to the price of bread has 
been consistently to prevent it from go- 
ing dearer. There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion in the baking and flour 
trades as to the wisdom of maintaining 
such low prices against the enormously 
increased costs of raw materials. For 
example, in the controversey which has 
been going on respecting the subsidy paid 
to bakers, members of the baking trade 
openly have stated that there is no need 
for a subsidy which involves them in un- 
necessary form filling and other clerical 
work, and it has been suggested that 
the public is well able to pay a little 
more for bread. 

The price of flour has been dealt with 
differently. Flour cannot be produced 
on existing cost of wheat to be sold at 
a profit. To enable millers to pay their 
way the government fixes a price at 
which they are debited with their grist 
and the loss on the wheat deilvered to 
them is a charge on the national ex- 
chequer. What does matter very much 
is the price the bakers have to pay for 
their flour. On the existing statutory 
order the basic price of home-milled 
flour is 33s 3d per 280 lbs, net, deliv- 
ered to bakery in returnable bags. The 
order as it stood until Aug. 1 also fixed 
34s per 280 lbs as the price for delivery 
gross weight in nonreturnable bags and 
this was the. figure at which Canadian 
flour was being sold. 

Now, this order has been amended by 
an increase of 3d per 280 lbs for flour 
sold in nonreturnable bags, which at 
first sight would appear to hit the im- 
porter. The explanation, however, lies 
in the value of the empty bags for which 
bakers have been getting 6d (12c) each, 
equal to 1s (24c) per 280 lbs. Now they 
are to receive 714d (15c) each, which 
means an increase of 3d (6c) per 280 
lbs; but they pay back this extra 3d to 
the government in the cost of the flour. 
No doubt the baking trade would have 
been glad enough of even this small addi- 
tion to its emoluments but ‘such is not 
to be the case. In fact, further burdens 
on the bakers have been indicated by 
the latest statement made by Lord Wool- 
ton, the Minister of Food. 

On Aug. 11 the minister said that cakes 
are to be plainer. Never have they been 
so plain within living memory as at 
present. However, Lord Woolton con- 
siders that the present ample supplies of 
fancy cakes are a temptation to idle eat- 
ing when the only legitmate eating is 
that necessary to keep fighting fit. Reg- 
ulations are to be introduced to restrict 
the range of fancy cakes and the turn- 


ing out of plainer ones is to be insured 
by reducing allocations of dried fruit and 
sugar. Another change is that on Aug. 
23 biscuits will be added to the “points 
rationed” foods. 

Unless the number of “points” per- 
mitted to each consumer (they are only 
20 at present and cover canned goods, 
dried fruits, cereals, pulses) is going to 
be increased—and there is no suggestion 
made of that—it seems inevitable that 
there will be a big reduction in the con- 
sumption of biscuits. This, in turn, will 
be a serious blow to the biscuit factories, 
and, also, to a great many of the small 
country mills which produce the flour 
made entirely from homegrown wheat 
that is most suitable for biscuit manu- 
facturing and made expressly for that 
purpose. Many of these mills are situ- 
ated far from the nearest biscuit factory 
and one purpose of the new regulation, 
very possibly, may be a reduction in 
cross country transport which has been 
the government’s policy to achieve for 
some time past. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FURTHER INCREASE IN 
WHEAT ACREAGE ASKED 
OF BRITISH FARMERS 


Lonpon, EnNGLanp.—R. S. Hudson, the 
British minister of agriculture, is asking 
the farmers to plow up an additional 
500,000 acres of grass and derelict land 
for the 1943 harvest and to plant the 
bulk of it with wheat. He also asks 
for an increase of 10% under potatoes 
and vegetables. 





Speaking in the House of Commons 
recently for the need of an enormous 
extra effort on the part of the farmers 
and farm workers, Mr. Hudson said that 
the most remarkable thing in connection 
with their efforts so far was that during 
the last two years they had attained 
and even exceeded the goals set in spite 
of definite limitations of resources. He 
hoped for much from the new research 
organization that had been set in motion. 
They were making the maximum use of 
all the agricultural scientific knowledge 
they could possibly lay their hands on. 
He considered the countryside already 
showed a great difference compared 
with two years ago. There has been 
definite transformation in two respects 
—aesthetic- and practical. Mixed farm- 
ing had made the countryside look 
more beautiful, giving it a great variety 
of color. On the practical side they had 
succeeded in growing an immensely in- 
creased amount of the food required in 
this country. He was far from compla- 
cent but the farmers had achieved a great 


deal although there were still large fields 
for improvement and increases in produc- 
tion. 

According to official returns by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, the sales of 
home-grown wheat for the season 1941- 
42, were 26,000,000 bus, and it is expected 
that the sales in the coming season will 
approximate 39,000,000 bus. In the pre- 
war season 1938-1939 home-grown wheat 
sales were only 16,800,000 bus. The out- 
put of wheat, barley and oats in Great 
Britain has been increased by 50% since 
the war started and the potato acreage 
by 70%. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SASKATCHEWAN MILLERS ELECT 
Winnirec, Man.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Saskatchewan Millers Asso- 
ciation, held in Saskatoon on Aug. 12-13, 
C. H. Puckering, general manager of 
the Western Grist Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask., was elected president. Some 
days later Mr. Puckering joined a dele- 
gation going to Winnipeg to meet the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Several sub- 
jects affecting the milling industry of 
the province were up for discussion, but 
the main question was to ask the board’s 
consent to taking wheat which the 
farmer grists for his own family use 
out of his selling quota. Representa- 
tives of farmers’ associations were in- 
cluded in this delegation. 
iocorendesthertdtneenidiarittiainidsnadnndetachineectahintinieamtenaiineensiaeecaiemnmeetniotedananntnantiad iat 
THE KING AS FARMER 

Lonvon, ENGLAND.—By command 
of King George the Great Park at 
Windsor is being utilized in part for 
the growing of wheat, oats, barley, 
potatoes, roots, rape and clover. In 
the middle of the park there is an 
uninterrupted stretch of wheat a mile 
long and a mile across at its widest 
point. Before another season has 
passed the park will comprise a farm 
of 1,500 acres, two-thirds of which 
will. be under arable crops. 

Large herds of livestock are also 
maintained by the King on his Wind- 
sor farm, including Jersey and Short- 
horn milk cows, pigs, sheep, a beef 
herd of 300 animals and a poultry 
flock. Among the staff assisting the 
farm manager, A. Ritchie, are three 
girls from the Women’s Land Army, 
of whose work he speaks very highly. 

Shortage of feedingstuffs is men- 
tioned as having necessitated a re- 
duction in the herds of livestock but 
valuable use is made of the kitchen 
waste from the castle for feeding pur- 
poses. The deer, which have always 
been such a feature of Windsor Great 
Park and formerly numbered 1,000, 
have been reduced to a breeding nucle- 
us of just 100. The lawns surrounding 
the castle and one of its charms, have 
been turned into hay, and carriage 
horses are being used for the farm 
work. The King takes a keen inter- 
est in his Windsor farm and its de- 
velopment as a source of increasing 
the country’s food production. 








WAR HITS HARD AT 
RUSSIA’S GRAIN BELT 


Menaced Areas Contain 45% of Coun- 
try’s Wheat Acreage—Rye Lands 
Also Involved 


Lonvon, Eno.—A correspondent of the 
London Times, writing on the subject of 
the German advance into the richest grain 
area of Russia and the prospect of Rus- 
sia losing her crops which are now 
“white unto harvest,” points out that no 
less than 45% of Russia’s wheat is grown 
in the menaced areas. These are the 
Ukraine, White Russia, the Kursk and 
Voronezh provinces, the Azov-Black Sea 
region (one of the richest of all), the 
Crimea, the North Caucasus and the 
Stalingrad region. This 45% includes 
both winter and spring wheat. He goes 
on to say: 

“Spring wheat is the larger crop and 
the easier variety to grow in the north- 
ern and eastern regions; therefore, the 
loss of spring wheat in the black earth 
region is proportionately smaller—30% 
of the Russian total—although the actual 
acreage lost is formidable. The loss in 
the winter wheat crop is crippling: 80% 
of the total Russian acreage under the 
crop. In addition, 41% of the Soviet 
rye crop is lost or immediately threat- 
ened. Put in total acreage, Soviet Rus- 
sia has lost, or is faced with the imme- 
diate loss of about 72,000,000 acres of 
its best wheat and rye land out of a 
total acreage of 170,000,000 under the 
two crops. The areas left lie in the 
Middle Volga region, western Siberia 
and central Asia.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ONTARIO GRAIN STOCKS 

Toronto, Ont.—For the first time in 
many weeks eastern elevators are be- 
ginning to report substantial quantities 
of Ontario wheat in store. On Aug. 14 
the quantity was 225,226 bus. Almost 
half of this was in the elevator of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Hum- 
berstone, 53,612 bus in the Maple Leaf 
elevator at Port Colborne and 70,508 in 
Toronto (Ont.) elevators. Other On- 
tario grain in store in eastern elevators 
comprises 1,150 bus of barley, 11,488 bus 
of buckwheat and 100,596 bus of corn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HECTOR LAZO RESIGNS POST 

The Co-operative Food Distributors 

of America, a trade association of re- 

tailer-owned 





co-operative food  mer- 
chants, announces the resignation of 
Hector Lazo, as president. Mr. Lazo 


becomes assistant director of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, in charge of the 
export branch. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE 
H. C. BOHACK CO. PROFITS UP 

New York, N. Y.—Net profit for H. 
C. Bohack Co. for 26 weeks ending Aug. 
1, 1942, is reported at $209,228, com- 
pared with $140,231 for the like 1941 
period. Provision for federal income 
taxes was $225,724 against $6,666 in the 
26 weeks ending Aug. 2, 1941. 
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NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


To the MILLING INDUSTRY 
and GRAIN TRADE 


Throughout the country the credit facili- 
ties of the First National Bank in St. Louis 
are used by millers and members of the 
grain trade. 


Ours is an understanding service based 
on long experience with their needs and 
problems, under constantly changing con- 
ditions. 


We cordially invite new accounts in this 
field—not to the exclusion of your nearer- 
at-hand banker, but to supplement the 
credit structure you have already estab- 


lished. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








WHERE WILL A FIREBUG 
STRIKE NEXT? 





A reward up to $500 will be paid by the Mill Mutual Fire 
Prevention Bureau for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of any person or persons burning or at- 
tempting to burn any mill or elevator property insured 


in “THE MILL MUTUALS.” 
Report any evidence immediately to the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Poultry Science in Overalls 
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Extension Service Uses Homely 
Appeal to Instruct Poultrymen 


WARE of the indifferent reception 
given to routine college publicity 
about how to get rich on the 

farm and lead happier lives, C. E. 
Rohde, extension poultryman at the 
University of Missouri, this year is try- 
ing out a direct mail scheme, brightened 
up to appeal to the farmer and his wife. 

The letters are illustrated and require 
only about 40 seconds to read. They hit 
the farmer with an idea about poultry 
raising before he can chuck the paper 
into the kitchen range. They are not 
Not a mes- 
sage Mr. Rohde is writing about is be- 
yond the depth of the average farmer. 


“scientific” or ponderous. 


No average college man, Mr. Rohde 
long ago became the friend of many 
feed manufacturers by co-operating 
with them in working out their problems 
and actually appearing on their pro- 
grams from time to time at consumer 
meetings to further the cause of egg 
conservation and intelligent poultry man- 
agement. 

Feed merchants who sell in the state 
of Missouri were not alarmed when they 
saw Mr. Rohde’s direct mail literature 
distributed to poultry raisers by county 
agents. They knew without looking at 
the text that here was no pot shot at 
commercial feeds. The letters instead 
were welcomed by the feed industry as 
a definite help, for in them were helpful 
suggestions on correcting faulty poultry 
management, the great and unavoidable 
pitfall of any commercial feed. 

From the outside of the government 
mailing piece to the signature on the 


last of the six letters the only forbid- 
ding words are “OFFICIAL BUSI- 
NESS,” which allows it to be mailed 
free. Everything else is bright and in- 
viting. The longest of the six letters 
requires only a minute of reading time, 
which even the busy farm wife can 
afford to spend. 

Tying his appeals for good care of 
the poultry to the war theme of greater 
production, Mr. Rohde starts out by 
inviting the farmer to send his pullets 
out to “summer camp.” He uses his 
next letter to warn against parasites, 
and in his third message he tells about 
the danger of fowl pox and what to do 
about it. 

Another letter tells farmers some- 
thing about culling. It is not a treatise 
by a veterinarian who wants the farmer 
lo measure bones and count feathers. 
It merely states the simple, fundamentil 
rules of red combs and bright legs, and 
encourages the raiser to go. out and get 
the job done. 

In the last letter Mr. Rohde talks 
about feed and not one crack is made 
about the advisability of stirring some- 
thing up in the granary instead of buy- 
ing feed at the store. The letter encour- 
ages heavy feeding, and illustrates the 
difference between well fed and under 
fed chickens. ‘Too many raisers think 
good feed can do the job even when 
the chicken is put on short rations, and 
it is very hard for the manufacturer 
to convince the feeder that feeding must 
be liberal. Any feed manufacturer's 
publicity along this line looks like he 

















Poorly fed pullets won’t Iay till 
next year, The most feed--be- 
fore laying--will be eaten by 
pullets like these. 











Full fed pullets like these 
lay in the fall and winter -- 
quickly supplying war food, 


























Nawrer @.Minranr , 
HER-DANIELS~MIpLAND Com 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS rratony. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains pg = A gee 
MINNEAPOLIS 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Headed “Feed Made the Difference,” these two revealing pictures formed the basis 
for one of the bulletins sent to farmers by the Agricultural Extension Service of the 
University of Missouri. The text of the bulletin follows: 

“Look at these two groups of pullets. The AMOUNTS of feed they consumed 
made the difference. Both groups were supplied the SAME feed. Those in the first 
picture were full fed by supplying a good growing mash and grain free choice. The 
pullets in the lower picture received only 30% of the required amounts, 

“Sixteen pounds of feed per pullet made the difference—8 Ibs of 16% protein 
growing mash and 8 lbs of grain. At present prices this represents a difference in 
cost of 32c per pullet to 24 weeks of age, but that is just a fraction of the story. 
Here are additional facts: 

“1. Full fed pullets like those shown above will supply eggs for war needs all 
during the fall and winter months. They can be depended upon to pay this 25c feed 
cost t times over during the 90-day period of October through December. 

“2. The scantily fed pullets won’t lay until late spring, but they will require this 
same 12 Ibs of feed that they were denied during the ng pericd—and some feed 
in addition. They can’t return a profit and they won’t contribute to our food pro- 
duction war effort. 

“What kind of pullets will your feeding pro m develop? Anyt 
full feeding will lower profits and war food gredinstien. al yams Ge tee 

“A constant supply of clean water goes hand in hand with unlimited win; 
mash and grain feeding. Green feed also reduces feed requirements and naids in 
developing more vigorous pullets. 


“If you want feeding facts to use your own grain, or need plans for labor-saving 


range feeders and water fountains, write or call for plans. Resol y 
and war food production, to raise the best pullets you have ever gown.” — 














BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The Neldiatils Miller 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Fl 
Plain and Self-rising Bs ran ds s: Lebanon Ae yay ag, RN 
ite, Fluffy Ruffles nm 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. Me 5 
BUHLER, KANSAS ember Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity: 1,000 bbis 
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Dear Poultry Raiser 


Fowl pox, like a poisonous gas attack, strikes without warning!! Like poi- 
sonous gas, too, it leaves after effects that are quitews serious to poultry as the 
mustard gas of World War I proved to be for so many soldiers who experienced it 


When a flock of pullets 1s infected -- usually in the fall of the year -- 
the losses extend far beyond the immediate and sometimes extended drop in egg 
production. Trouble with respiratory diseases is common for the rest of the 
winter period 


This disease can be controlled by proper vaccination of the pullets each 
spring when they reach the age of 8 to 12 weeks. Vaccination is simple, fast, 
and costs less than one cent. It must be done with chicken pox virus vaccine. 
Pigeon pox virus vaccine is not recommended for young pullets, because it does 
not produce permanent immunity 


Fowl pox has become an increasingly serious and widespread disease in 
the past ten years. You may have trouble this year for the first time, because 
the disease was more common last winter and the use of secondhand feed sacks 
could contribute to the spread of this disease virus. 


Last year an outbreak of fowl pox reduced gross income $1650 in ninety 
days in two flocks totalling one thousand birds. This loss of money and the loss of 
important war food could have been prevented for less than $10.00. 


Do you have trouble with roup and colds iA your pullet flock each fall? 
If so, suspect fowl pox, as the cause of the trouble, particularly under good 
housing conditions. 


You cannot afford to risk an attack of pox infection in your flock. We 
cannot afford the loss of eggs needed in our war effort. Write or call for full 
information. The time to vaccinate many pullets in this county is here. Act 
now 

Very truly yours, 


L3 County Extension Agent 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
STATE OF MISSOURI Aomcuctunas ExTension SEnvice 


mS HALL 
SOLUMBIA MISSOUR! 


UNIVERSITY OF mISSOUR: 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
US CEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
c ING 








These two brief, readable letters are samples of the series being sent to Missouri 
poultrymen by the Agricultural Extension Service of that state. They give practical 
facts in a simple manner, with a minimum of reading time, 








PARASITES 
is ON THe MARCH 


THE ARMY OF 
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Dear Poultry Raiser 


This is the season when the “army of parasites” is on the march. Unless 
you take offensive action on the home front your full share of eggs cannot be pro- 
duced for our war needs 


Coccidiosis may strike your growing pullets and ruin your plans for hous- 
ing the most vigorous and profitable chickens you have ever raised. This disease 
not only causes young stock losses, but is the seat of many other disease troubles 
and less profitable winter production in laying flocks. 


Round worms and tape worms are more prevalent when soil temperatures 
are high. These parasites increase feed costs, reduce vigor and result in poorly 
developed pullets. 


Your offensive maneuvers to “clear out” these enemies of your war effort 


are simple and direct. Locate your pullets in a range shelter on clean ground and 
Supply green fved in the form of legume crops or sudan grass. 


Lice and mites may “sap” the vitality of your laying hens and young stock 
as well. They multiply rapidly at summer temperatures. 


Mites are most harmful. Their eggs hatch in two days at summer temper - 
ature and they become adults and lay more eggs in less than a week. Lice lay eggs 
that hatch in seven days, and in hot weather the young become mature in seven 
to ten days. A “blitz” of these parasites can cause real damage in short order 
therefore, frequent examination of your birds, nests, and roosts is really im- 
portant. 


Permanent damages come from the “shock troops”--the soil harbored coccidia 
and wornss. That’s where real offensive action must be taken. There’s still time 
to get your range shelter Call of write for plans and information on parasite con- 
trol. 


Very truly yours, 


L2 County Extension Agent 


P.S. Here’s another reason for clean ground. Poultry will manure ground faster 
than cattle. Two hundred birds will deposit 4 1/2 tons of droppings on an acre 
in 48 weeks. = 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 
couvece oF Somoucrume STATE OF MISSOURI! AGRICUL TUBAL EXTENSION SERWICE 


PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE WATERS HALL 
oO ern OPERATING COLUMBIA MISSOUR! 








merely is trying to sell more feed—but 
when it comes from the college extension 
agent, in a forceful and intelligent let- 
ter, the farmer takes notice. 


but for the manufacturer as well. 


Some of Mr. Rohde’s letters are re- 
produced herewith. They contain ideas 
not only for the feeder and feed dealer 














































DIAMOND JO 


Plain or Enriched 


An old time favorite among quality bakers. 
Favored because of its unvarying strength 
and quality. 





Diamond Jo brings repeat trade to the 
baker who depends on this dependable flour. 
No other ingredient can do more to affect the 
quality and salability of bread than the flour 
which is used. Those who choose carefully 
like Diamond Jo. 


Write Us — We Mill 
DIAMOND JO 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 


FOR BAKERS 





Con Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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luffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








THE BREAD THAT WINS WARS. 
—In World War I the British, French 
and American armies were fed white 
bread. The home populations saved and 
went without, in order that the boys in 
the trenches might have the bread best 
calculated to win the war. They did 
“win the war. They won it against en- 
emies who ate black war bread, contain- 
ing all or nearly all of the husk of the 
wheat. 

Italy’s disgraceful civil and military 
performance in World War I was gen- 
erally attributed by nutritionists to the 
nation’s deprivation of white bread. Bel- 
gium’s starvation was aggravated by 
coarse bread. Germany’s defeat was as 
much a bread defeat as it was a wallop- 
ing with the sword. Only when white 
bread returned to Europe did it begin 
to recover from the ills of its wartime 
undernourishment. This was the accepted 
verdict of all but the branny faddists. 

But where are we on this point in 
World War II? The story has yet to 
be fully told, but some clue as to how it 
is going to run may be had from such 
paragraphs as this from a recent “Listen 
America” broadcast (John Kennedy, the 
commentator, speaking) : 

“A great nutrition scientist has said: 
‘You can’t win wars on decorticated 
grain’—which simply means, unenriched 
bread. At the gates of Voronezh, the 
Russians are not eating decorticated 
grain—they are eating black bread rich 
in wheat vitamins and iron. The same 
wheat vitamins and iron that have been 
put back into enriched white flour.” 

We get the big idea, of course—and 
yet it’s all so very, very confusing. 


. . . All of the boys and girls who 
write about enriched flour and bread 
haven’t got the subject down entirely pat 
yet (as which of the learned nutritionists 
has, for that matter?). Example from an 
article in Iowa State College’s Farm 
Science Reporter by Marjorie Beneke 
and Anna Margrethe Olsen: “The vita- 
mins and minerals used in enriching flours 
cause them to be slightly creamier in 
color than ordinary flours. Consequently 
the bread or baked goods will have a 
slightly creamy look—but this gives as- 
surance of greater food value.” .. . Oh, 
well, why quibble about it so long as 
you can get ’em to go all-out enriched? 


. . «+ The cute little Western Union 
girl doesn’t like the two flights of stairs 
she has to climb to deliver news tele- 
grams to the boys and girls in our edi- 
torial loft (the building has no passenger 
elevator). She says it only aggravates her 
to read the lettering in the stained glass 
memorial window at the top landing: “I 
will give you rest.” .. . The window, by 
the way, never fails to astonish the visitor 


who sees it—it still surprises, occasional- 
ly, even those of us who have seen it 
daily for a quarter of a century or so. 
It was rescued from the dismantling of 
a downtown church, and found a place in 
our building because it was a memorial 
to a young man, untimely claimed by 
death several decades ago from the staff 
of this journal. .. . The Western Union 
boys never complain about the climb— 
they can take it, apparently. On the 
other hand they never seem to look at 
the window—at least none of them has 
ever mentioned it. . . . War emergencies 
can be very upsetting, can’t they? 


VITAMIN CONSCIOUSNESS.—Sev- 
enty-six per cent of the 2,979 housewives 
personally interviewed by General Foods 
surveyors in representative parts of the 
country, as a barometer of nutrition 
progress, they preferred whole 
wheat and enriched flour to regular flour 
for vitamins. More than half, or 52.5%, 
apparently felt that whole wheat flour 
was superior to either enriched or regu- 





said 


lar white flour, so far as vitamins were 
concerned, and 22.5% knew that in this 
respect enriched flour was superior to 
regular white flour. However, only 6.8% 
said that they were eating more whole 
wheat bread or whole grain and vitamin 
rich materials than they did two years 
ago. 

These figures seem to us to indicate a 
rather remarkable triumph for enriched 
white flour. Whole wheat as a vitamin 
carrier has had the lion’s share of at- 
tention, in the past year or two, in spite 
of the fact that enriched white flour was 
the only new thing in the picture, and 
virtually the whole of the _ official 
nutritional promotion publicity has 
put chief emphasis upon whole wheat 
rather than upon enriched products. 
It is no less than remarkable, there- 
fore, in view of this high-pressuring 
for branny foods that already had a 
century of high-powered faddism behind 
them, that only 52.5% of the nation’s 
housewives should feel that whole wheat 
bread is superior even to the enriched 
white loaf. 

More than half of the questioned 
housewives revealed that they were great- 
ly interested in information about health 
and nutritional value of foods and over 
40% declared that they were not getting 
all the information of this type that they 
would like to have. 

Each housewife was asked to name 
her principal sources of nutritional in- 
formation about foods. The score fol- 
lows: Radio, 62%; magazines, 59.5%; 
newspapers, 32.9%; package labels, 9.1%; 
lectures and schools, 72%; doctors and 
nurses, 7.2%; government publications, 
6.6%. It is explained that, whereas only 
6.6% of this information is credited, as 


By Carroll K. Michener 











such, to the government, in actual fact, 
much of the information credited to 
radio, magazines and newspapers comes 
from government sources but not directly 
from government booklets. 

Asked whether they were now eating 
more or less of certain protective foods 
than they did two years ago, about three 
out of four women reported that they 
were eating the same kind and amounts 
of food now that they did two years 
ago. But 27.7% of the women said their 
families were eating more vegetables, 
both green and yellow, citrus fruits and 
fruit juices, milk, eggs, whole wheat 
bread, whole grain cereals and fish. 

Asked whether they considered vita- 
mins important, 68% of families stated 
that they found them very important, 
while 28% considered them only fairly 
important. In 28.2% of the families some 
member or members take vitamin in pre- 
pared form. This tendency is more than 
twice as prevalent among city families 
as it is among farm families. 

Specific knowledge about specific vita- 
mins was generally rather poor and the 
least was known about vitamin C, vita- 
min B, and nicotinic acid, the latter, 
possibly, being specially confusing be- 
cause of its new name—niacin. Fully 
44% knew that cooking in a pressure 
cooker was the best way to conserve 
vitamins and 44.5% said that cooking 
in the least amount of water was the 
best way to preserve essential nutrients. 

Maybe the most important and hardest 
to believe finding was that only 1.4% of 
the people involved in this quiz con- 
fessed to a dislike of spinach. 





| Contributors’ Corner 





Short and sweet is the account of our 
Atlanta correspondent’s life and career as 
a trade journalist. This is partly due to 
But it is also 
due to the fact that, in her own person, 
Elizabeth Reynolds is a splendid little 
southern lady with a very considerable 
place to fill in the community where she 
lives. She has other things to do besides 
write for our papers. Here is her story, 
in words of her own: 

“Born in Atlanta, the last child of a 
newspaper man who had a _ wonderful 
wife. After doing my best at public 
schools here, topped off my education at 
Columbia University, New York, where 
I managed, among other things, to receive 
recognition for words and music to a song. 

“You know the Alpha of my career in 
journalism, such as it is, and sincerely 
hope that in the far distant future the 
Omega will find me associated with you 
fine people. 

“Although I was city born, I know 


her modesty, of course. 


quite a bit about the farm because I was 
fortunate enough to spend all my sum- 
mers at Grandpa’s on the old home place 
where I was a tag-along to just about 
everything that went on, continually ¢:t- 
ting in the way of the miller, thresher, 
cotton picker, ginner, peach, corn and 
fodder gatherer and packer, not to men- 





Elizabeth Reynolds 


tion feeding the pigs, helping milk and 
riding most anything that I could climb 
on—all to satisfy my unending curiosity. 

“Since you have given me the oppor- 
tunity, may I say hello to all the fine 
people I have been fortunate enough to 
meet through my pleasant associatio: 
with THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER, FEED- 
STUFFS and ‘FHE AMERICAN BAKER?” 

Our baker friends, in particular, know 
Miss Reynolds well. In fact, when 
something prevents her from attending a 
bakers’ convention anywhere in her cor- 
ner of the country we generally get sev- 
eral indignant protests. From this we 
draw the conclusion (and we have had 
specific corroboration of this notion) that 
she is the life of the party wherever she 
may be. 


- . « Sometimes it has fretted us a 
bit when we considered how small our 
annual stipend looked alongside those of 
certain captains of industry. We are, of 
course, quite sure that we could hold 
down most of their jobs, and not at all 
sure some of them could hold down ours! 
. . . But now comes one on those fat 
boys. The S. E. C. reveals that Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., last year paid Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy $282,000, 
which is stated to be nearly four times 
as much as the company paid to its presi- 
dent. 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








. . e. 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVIC 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


~ 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, U1. 








NATIONAL FEED WEEK 
1942 POSTER CHOSEN 


Design Submitted by Donald Andorier 
Wins Annual Contest Sponsored by 
American Feed Manufacturers 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—With selection of 
the official 1942 National Feed Week 
poster, plans for the sixth annual cele- 
bration of the event scheduled for Oct. 
19-24 went another step forward. 

The winning poster, which is repro- 
duced on this page, depicts the statue of 
liberty in a “V” design topped by the 
slogan, “Victory Demands Better Feeds, 
Better Feeding.” Around the outside of 


VICTORy 


QeMANDS 


BETTER rece ~~ BETTER FEEDING 
4 


(F 
FEED WEEK 


OCTOBER 19-24 





the “V” are shown a cow, pig, turkey 
and several chickens. The bag of feed 
on each side is labeled “Feed for Free- 
dom,” and across the bottom of the 
poster are the words “National Feed 
Week, October 19-24.” 

All lettering is in white except the 
word “national,” which is in red. The 
statue of liberty is colored brown and 
over her crown is a blazing red_ sky. 
The portion of the poster outside the 
“Vv” is blue. 

The design, submitted by Donald E. 
Andorfer, 735 Atwood Street, N. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was selected as 
first prize in the poster contest spon- 
sored by the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association. As his winner’s reward 
Mr. Andorfer will receive a $100 war 
bond. The artist is a native of Wis- 
consin, but for the past three years he 
has been a resident of Grand Rapids 
where he is engaged in business for him- 
self as an illustrator and designer. He 
is married and has two children. 

Runners-up in the poster contest were 
Leroy H. Goebel, 3440 North Osage Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., who placed second, and 
Joseph H. Nieporte, 3001 Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, whose entry was rated 
third. 

Colored reproductions of the poster are 
now being prepared and will be available 
to the trade for distribution within a 
few weeks. Orders for supplies and other 
information should be addressed to Na- 
tional Feed Week Headquarters, 525 
Grain & Stock Exchange, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The event is sponsored by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FIRE DAMAGES FEED PLANT 
Fire of undetermined origin caused 
damage to_the extent of $12,000 to the 
feed and supply plant of Albert Buehrle 
at Youngstown, Ohio, on Aug. 3. There 
was partial insurance. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS Bautits 














Bes EXCELSIOR 


For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 





he ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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WESTERNER IN EAST 

W. Stanley Allen, vice president Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was a 
visitor in New York at the offices of 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Inc., metropoli- 
tan agents for the mill, following a stop 
off in Washington with his son, Stan- 
ley, Jr. who is connected with the 
American Red Cross. The younger Mr. 
Allen was representative for the Fisher 
company in the Hawaiian Islands until 
the Pearl Harbor disaster, after which 
he became head of the Red Cross there. 


NEW ENGLAND HOLIDAY 

Paul Buchow, of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York flour brokers, is vaca- 
tioning with Mrs. Buchow in Lenox, 
Mass. 


WITH NEW YORK TRADE 

F. J. Lingham, president Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, was a_ recent caller 
among the New York flour trade. 


IN NASHVILLE 

E. A. Potter, of the Centennial Flour 
Mills Co., Seattle; Otto A. Knauss, vice 
president, and R. H. Drake, sales man- 
ager in charge of bulk sales of Igle- 
heart Bros., Inc., Evansville; John Stout, 
of the Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Mem- 
phis, and Clyde B. Smith, of St. Mary’s 
(Mo.) Mill Co., visited in Nashville. 


CABIN NEAR CANADA 

William C. Pratt, division sales man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is vacationing at his cabin 
near the Canadian border. 


NORTHERN OUTING 


Jack Tod, manager of the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Des Moines, spent the week 
end in Minneapolis, on his way home from 
a golfing and fishing outing in northern 
Minnesota. 


HOLIDAY IN COLORADO 


G. Cullen Thomas, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is spending 
a few weeks’ vacation in Colorado, with 
his family. 

ATLANTA VISITOR 

E. A. Potter, sales representative for 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. and sub- 


sidiary companies, Seattle, called on At- 
lanta trade during the week. 


MILLER PLANTS WHEAT 


J. W. Scott, manager of the State 
Line Milling Co., Kiowa, Kansas, is 
turning farmer for the next few weeks. 
He expects to spend most of his time 
on his Texas ranch supervising wheat 
seeding. 


ROUND TRIP 


James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Southwestern Division 
of General Mills, Inc., made a personal 
investigation of the overtaxed railway 
accommodations one day last week. 
Having to attend a meeting called for 
an early hour at Chicago, he took a 
6:45 am. train out of Oklahoma City 
and just before mid-afternoon arrival 
at Kansas City was paged with a mes- 
sage telling him the meeting had been 
postponed. Without quite time for a 


golf game, Mr. Hargett spent the after- 
noon visiting about in Kansas City and 
caught the streamliner for another 400- 


mile ride, getting him home for a trifle 
belated bedtime. His survey showed 
the trains to be crowded but comfort- 
able. 


WITH MILL PRINCIPAL 

E. S. Thompson, New York, spent 
last week in the Middle West, chiefly on 
a visit to his principal southwestern 
mill connection, the Gooch Milling & 
Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., with the 
sales department of which he formerly 
was associated, and old friends at Lin- 
coln. Mr. Thompson also was engaging 
western representatives for the sale of 
“Bamaco,” a shortening agent, manu- 
factured by Foods, Inc., at Jersey City, 
N. J., of which company he is president. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW FAVORED 

Mother-in-law jokes have no meaning 
for H. Lee Thompson, sales manager 
for the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas. He went to Lincoln, Neb., to 
help celebrate his mother-in-law’s birth- 
day. 


CROWDED TRAVEL 

Harold Lindahl, of the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., sales department, 
knows about traffic’s growing pains. Re- 
turning from a week with the trade in 
Arkansas, he spent the night in the 
diner because no other accommodations 
were available. 


IN ST. LOUIS 

Arthur M. Hopkins and Granville 
Bond, of the Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, 
were in St. Louis calling on the trade 
last week. Another visitor was Ed. 
Hogan, Kay See Mills, Kansas City. 


SLEIGHT NAMES WRIGHT 

Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
through its assistant director of sales, 
Elmo Sleight, has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. H. (Ray) Wright to 
represent the company in western Texas. 
Mr. Wright’s headquarters will be Fort 
Worth. 


IN EAST ON VACATION 

W. B. Madaus, of the sales depart- 
ment of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, is spending his va- 
cation in the East. 


TOLEDO STOP OFF 


R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, stopped off in Toledo on_ his 
way to Cleveland and Pittsburgh, call- 
ing on the trade and connections. 


TRADE WAITS 

Both Harold P. Bell and Ben Hargis, 
district sales managers of Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, returned 
after a jaunt around their territories 
Nearly all representatives of mills found 
the trade eyeing the belated spring 
wheat movement and thinking little about 
future bookings. 


REUNION 


The family of Jess B. Smith, president 
of Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
got together at his home in Kansas City 
last week for what may be the last 
family reunion for some time. Robert 
Smith, of Shellabarger Mills, Salina, is 
attempting to get into officers’ training 
“for combat duty”; Francis Smith, of 
the Millers National Federation, spent 








part of his vacation at home; James 
Smith, executive of Rearwin Aircraft 
& Engines, Inc., Kansas City, was also 
there. 


DR. STROWD HOME 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
has returned from a trip in the interest 
of his association to Evansville and 
Chicago. 


WESTERN VACATION 


Hugh A. Cameron, Oklahoma City, 
with the sales division of General Mills, 
Inc., accompanied by Mrs. Cameron, is 
spending a fortnight at Corkin’s Lodge 
near Chama, N. M. 


SEEKS FISH 


Charles C. Reynolds, sales manager 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has motored with his family to 
Red River, N. M., to enjoy a fortnight 
of fishing and loafing. 


BACK HOME 


Nelson H. Mock, sales manager for 
the New Era Milling Co. Arkansas 
City, Kansas, returned to the mill last 
week after a fortnight among the trade 
in the central states and East. Mrs. 
Mock met him in Kansas City. 


SUCCEEDS BROTHER 


Stanley Dreyer took over management 
of the Dreyer Commission Co., Kansas 
City, this week when Charles, his brother, 
left for Leavenworth as his first step 
in volunteer officers’ training. 


RECRUIT 


C. W. Mertz, for several years sales 
manager for the Bowersock Mills & 
Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, left Aug. 
20 to be inducted into the army at 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Mr. Mertz took 
his examinations two weeks earlier. 


IN NEW ORLEANS 


Arthur Bredesen, export manager for 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is spending some time in New Or- 
leans, in an endeavor to get some de- 
layed export shipments under way. 


DON ROGERS IN NAVY 


Don Rogers, vice president and sales 
manager of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who has been commissioned 
a probationary lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the United States Naval Reserve, re- 
ported for duty at the air base at the 
Wold-Chamberlain field in Minneapolis 
this morning, Aug. 26. 


TOUR OF MILLS 


Dewey E. Walter, grain buyer for 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at Kansas City, 
left this week for a trip through the 
West, visiting the various Pillsbury flour 
and feed mills. Mrs. Walter will accom- 
pany him on the journey, which is ex- 
pected to take about three weeks. 


VAN GOODRICH COMMISSIONED 


Van Goodrich, only son of Fred E. 
Goodrich, sales manager for the Dobry 
Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., and Mrs. 
Goodrich, last week received his com- 
mission as lieutenant in the Coast Arrtil- 
lery, U.S.A. He has been assigned to 
active duty at Camp Tyson, Tenn. 


HOME ON FURLOUGH 


James L. Jewell, who for several years 
has been in the flour brokerage business 
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in Kansas City with his father, L. R. 
Jewell, is home on furlough for two 
weeks before being called into active 
army service Sept. 5, when he will report 
to Fort Leavenworth. Young Jewell 
specialized in handling clear flours, and 
his work will be taken over by his father. 


GOLFING VACATION 


F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
on his vacation, with the avowed inten- 
tion of spending very few tire miles while 
playing plenty of golf. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE-IN-TRANSIT 
PRIVILEGE AVAILABLE 
FOR EXPORT FREIGHT 


To facilitate the movement of export 





traffic through the ports by preventing 
the accumulation of freight at the ports, 
Joseph B. Eastman, defense transporta- 
tion director, has announced that the 
railroads have agreed to place in effect 
storage-in-transit privileges on carload 
export freight at points intermediate 
to the ports. 

The storage-in-transit privilege was 
negotiated by ODT’s Division of Rates 
at the request of the Division of Storage. 
It covers all commercial carload freight 
other than bulk traffic. Tariff provisions 
for the movement of freight under the 
agreement became by authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission effec- 
tive on one day’s notice. 

The new arrangements will permit 
flexibility by use of storage facilities 
strategically located within short running 
time to the principal Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific ports and will greatly facilitate 
the prompt delivery of export traffic to 
the ports to meet vessels in which cargo 
space has been allocated. 

Additional covered and open storage 
facilities at interior storage points, if 
required, will be made available by 
ODT’s Division of Storage. 

In order to avail themselves of this 
storage-in-transit privilege, arrangements 
will have to be made by the shipper or 
agent for storage facilities in advance 
of shipment. Traffic will be forwarded 
to the storage points on the usual do- 
mestic bills of lading at domestic rates 
from point of origin to the storage point. 
Such bills of lading must carry the state- 
ment “Commercial freight for storage 
and subsequent exportation within four 
months, under the terms and conditions of 
section 502.42 of General Order ODT No. 
16.” The terms of this section of General 
Order ODT No. 16 provide for the 
movement of commercial freight for ex- 
port under ODT unit permits. 

When shipments are moved from the 
storage point for export, adjustment in 
the rail charges will be made to the basis 
of the through rate applicable on export 
traffic from point of origin to the port, 
plus the transit charge. 





OpiTUARY ~ wv 





MRS. HEDWIG JOSEPHS 


Mrs. Hedwig Josephs, wife of James 
Josephs, president of American Breddo 


’ Corp., died on Aug. 7 after a lingering 


illness. She is survived by Mr. Josephs 
and their daughter. 
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Canada’s Flour “‘Enrichment”’ Program 


A REPORT AND OBSERVATIONS BY W. F. KEEPERS OF THE WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


HE American public is for the 
Tes part well acquainted with the 

enriched flour program which is 
meeting with great success in the United 
States. This voluntary program has 
been made possible through the co-opera- 
tion of the milling and baking industries 
with nutritional and government leaders. 
Our public has accepted enriched flour 
readily since it looks, tastes and bakes 
exactly like the good white flour which 
has always been America’s most useful 
and economical energy yielding food. The 
enrichment program has made it possible 
for flour and bread to carry added nu- 
tritional values in vitamins and minerals. 
In many areas the program is almost 
100% effective now, and today enriched 
flour is available to practically every 
housewife as well as every baker. 

Other nations are likewise endeavoring 
to increase the values of their diets. 
England was the original user of syn- 
thetic vitamins in flour and still imports 
enriched flour. Wheat ground in English 
inills is, however, being ground into wheat 
meal as a means of conserving shipping 
space. Canada has adopted another type 
of program. Since many questions have 
arisen relative to the success of this 
program, we went to Toronto, Ottawa 
and Montreal, and there visited with the 
top men of the milling and baking in- 
dustries, with leading nutritionists and 
educators and with governmental authori- 
ties and research men of the Dominion to 
determine how their program was de- 
veloping. 

Canada’s plan for improving national 
nutrition through improvement of its 
foodstuffs is limited to the use of the so- 
The first efforts 
toward a general improvement have been 
directed to flours and bread. Under a 
legal procedure known as an “Order in 


called natural vitamins. 


Council,” provision was made Jan. 22, 
1942, for the regulation of production 
breads 
which would carry governmental approv- 
al and be known and sold under the 
label “Canada-Approved.” 

The order effective April 1, 1942, pro- 
vided for two types of flour, “Vitamin B 
White Flour (Canada Approved)” and 
“Vitamin B Flour (Canada-Approved).” 
The white flour is required to contain per 
pound not less than 400 International 
Units of vitamin B,, with the other mem- 
bers of the vitamin B complex in the 
quantities associated with this amount of 
vitamin B, in the wheat from which the 
flour was produced. 


of vitamin-enriched flours and 


This flour may not 
contain more than 13.5% moisture, 1.25% 
of organic nitrogen, 1% of ash, and one 
half of 1% of fiber. 

The Vitamin B Flour (Canada-Ap- 
proved) is a type of whole wheat prod- 
uct running not less than 550 Interna- 
tional Units of vitamin B,, with provi- 
sion being made to allow the percentages 
of ash and fiber to exceed the limits pre- 
scribed for vitamin B white flour. Little 
if any of this flour is actually being made, 
however, so the discussion herewith will 
refer only to Canada-Approved white 
flour as described above. 

The Order in Council limits the vita- 
mins of Canada-Approved flour to those 
of the wheat berry. At the time the 
Canadian program was planned the cost 
of synthetic vitamins was considerably 


higher than at the present time, and this 
relatively high cost undoubtedly accounts 
for the attempt to produce a white flour 
containing natural vitamins. 

The order provides that vitamin B 
white bread (Canada-Approved) | shall 
be bread baked solely from a dough in 
which this is the only flour used, with 
nonfat milk solids amounting to not less 
than 4% of the weight of the flour and 
shall contain per pound not less than 
220 International Units of vitamin B, 
together with the attendant members of 
the vitamin B complex. 

Action of the government in establish- 
ing standards for vitamin B white flour 
and bread was instigated by the Minis- 
ter of Pensions and National Health 
through Deputy Minister Dr. R. E. 
Wodehouse, after consultation with scien- 
tific advisers and representatives of the 
Dr. F. F. Tisdall, of 
Toronto, was the principal factor in urg- 
ing this action and directing its course. 
Dr. Tisdall for some years had been ex- 
perimenting with wheat germ and long- 


milling industry. 


extraction milling methods in attempting 
to add nutritive values to cereal products. 
With the co-operation of first a mill 
in the United States, and later with a 
Canadian mill, he had been able to secure 
samples of flour which carried a higher 
nutritive value, but were unacceptable to 
the general public because of the darker, 
coarser character of the product. 

In 1941 he enlisted the assistance of 
Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist 
of Ottawa, to do some experimenting 
with flour milling. 
test mill, Dr. Newman evolved a dry 
milling method which was offered to the 
industry as the solution of the problem. 


Working with a small 


Experienced millers immediately pointed 
out the impracticability of this method 
and while it is still being used by Dr. 
Newman, we found that most mills were 
using a simpler and more practical meth- 
od of producing the approved flour. 

The general practice in producing the 
flour is to take back about 4% of the 
shorts stream, run it through a hammer- 
mill or other grinding operation and 
feed it into the straight-run flour. The 
normal flour will carry about 240 Inter- 
national Units of vitamin B, per pound. 
The shorts stream which is picked up 
runs as high as 4,000 International Units 
per pound. By 
miller is able to arrive at the required 
400 I. U. per pound. This is the method 
of milling most widely used in producing 
the Canada-Approved white flour. Ac- 
tually the flour is not white and in most 


simple calculation the 


cases the mills are having to do some 
additional bleaching to secure a satis- 
factory product. Some bakers also use 
dough conditioners to improve the color 
of their bread. Some mills find it neces- 
sary or advisable in their case to skim 
off as much as 20% of the top patent 
flour in producing their Canada-Approved 
white flour. When they do this they do 
not need to use quite as high a per- 
centage of the lower grade stream to 
arrive at the required vitamin content. 
Each operative miller has used his own 
ingenuity in producing an acceptable 
flour. So far the program has not dis- 
turbed the feed situation. If carried 
through on a big scale, it probably would 
force new feed standards. 


Opinions differ widely as to the volume 
of this flour now being produced. For 
obvious reasons we will not quote anyone 
in this report. 
of letters of complaint from users of 


Most millers have files 
the flour and bread. Since one half of 
Canadian flour is used in home baking, 
millers believe that the housewife would 
have liked a synthetically enriched flour 
since it would bake and handle and taste 
just like the flour they have been selling 
for years. 
buy known brands. 


She could then continue to 
The Canada-Ap- 
proved flour is a new product marketed 
under unknown brands which the house- 
wife does not find entirely suitable as an 
all-purpose flour. While the flour has 
been distributed in only a limited way 
for household use, the experience of mills 
is that housewives try it once and then 
go back to their favorite brand of white 
flour. Millers are therefore greatly dis- 
appointed with the whole program. They 
have all had experience in adding syn- 
thetic thiamin to flour for export and in 
the light of their experience would much 
prefer using the same procedure in their 
domestic milling. 

Bakers with a few exceptions, are not 
enthusiastic about this type of bread or 
flour. Most bakers have built up a vol- 


The Minute Man...symbolic of America’s all-out effort for 
Victory ...is a constant reminder that we all must do our part 
by putting at least 10% of our income into United States War 


Bonds. 


Joe Bag ...symbolic of M. J. Neahr and Company's 87 years 
of quality and leadership in the Bag industry...serves to 
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ume business on a special loaf. They are 
continuing to promote their own loaves. 
Large bakers who are bidding on govern- 
ment army contracts are producing a 
gevd volume of the Canada-Approved 
bread with fair results. 

Small bakers for the most part are 
not interested in the Canada-Approved 
bread. In order to produce it they must 
use a different flour than they are ac- 
customed to. Usually it means two dif 
ferent dough batches that they are not 
set up to handle. The Canadian Baker, 
trade publication, recently said, “Appar- 
ently the flour as made by most Canadian 
millers has been no cinch to handle in the 
bakeries. Only 30% reported that they 
had no difficulty with it. The remaining 
70% found that it was slower in fer- 
mentation, stickier to handle, somewhat 
unsteady and that the baking quality 
varied slightly from shipnient to ship- 
ment.” 

In some cities, Ottawa in particular, 
the large commercial bakers are supply- 
ing small bakers with enough Canada- 
Approved bread to supply their customer 
demands. 

A few bakers have had satisfactory 
results in their promotion of Canada- 
Approved bread. One large bakery had 
for some time previous “to the advent 
of this program, been producing a high- 
vitamin loaf. It now produces a loaf 


with the same advertised name as Canada- 
Big wholesale bakers are not 
Canada-Approved bread in 


Approved. 
producing 





BUY 
MORE 
WAR BONDS 


remind you that bags for the protection and transportation of 
food to our fighting forces are also important in our war efforts. 


DRESS UP YOUR PRODUCT the better, safer and surer 
way—use M. J. Neahr and Company quality bags. 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET - CHICAGO 
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Progress in Canadian Bread 
Policy Through Trial 
and Error Method 





By A. H. BAILey 


Canadian Manager of THE NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


ROGRESS in the development of a sounder vitamin policy in relation to Cana- 


dian bread is being made. 
by actual trial and error in bakeshops. 


At least the impossibilities are being demonstrated 


It is becoming clear that the public is not over-enthusiastic about the bread 


which has the official approval of goverrment. 


Reception has varied in different 


parts of the country and it may be that time will bring better consumer demand, 


but, for the moment, sales appear to have fallen off in parts where the attitude was 


originally friendly. 


On the other hand, bakers report steady demand for their own loaves which 


are known to have a good vitamin content. 


Most consumers have given more or 


less thought to this matter and their preferences for this or that loaf are definite. 


Taste in the matter of crust, texture and other things has its part in setting up par- 


ticular degrees of demand. 


As time goes on it seems to be clear that flour containing synthetic vitamins will 


become popular in Canada if the ban on its use should be lifted. The widespread ac- 


ceptance of such bread in the United States is having a decided influence on Canadian 


opinion, and this may be the factor which will open the way for a similar policy in 


Canada.- 





any quantity. Some bakers with con- 
tracts to supply army bread are using 
Canada-Approved flour for this business, 
but do not produce it for general distri- 
bution. 

It is reported that in chain stores where 
Canada-Approved bread has been used 
as a sales leader with considerable ad- 
vertising support, sales reached as high 
as 80% of the total. However, sales fell 
off very rapidly when advertising sup- 
port was cut off. The fact that this type 
of bread has been marketed at lower 
prices than commercial bakers can offer 
it has likewise curtailed the interest of 
bakers in producing it. 

Total distribution of the flour has been 
disappointing. 
area packaged the new type flour in all 


Mills in the Winnipeg 


allowable package sizes for the family 
trade. We understand it is still available 
in 7-lb packages but sales are practically 
nil. 

The most enthusiastic estimates of total 
sales from any mill was 5%. Many mills 
said they were selling less than 1% of 
their total volume. Sales have increased 
somewhat after July 1, since which time 
all army bread by government order has 
been made as Canada-Approved bread. 

The only national survey figures avail- 
able were given me by Dr. Newman. He 
stated that his office had sent a question- 
naire to seven milling companies which 
normally produce approximately seven 
ninths of the total flour milled in Can- 
ada. According to the reports filed with 
him, enough flour is being produced each 
week to produce 2,500,000 loaves of bread. 
Total consumption per week in Canada 
is estimated at 35,000,000 loaves. 

Because of a shortage of milk powder, 
many bakers were unable to produce 
Canada-Approved _ bread. A recent 
amendment permits them to use the name 
Canada-Approved without using the full 
4% of milk solids if it is impossible 
for them to secure the milk. 

The result, according to our informa- 
tion, is that a good share of the bread 
now being produced as Canada-Approved 
does not carry 4% milk solids. In some 
areas it will continue to be very diffi- 
cult to secure milk for a long time to 


come; consequently this portion of the 
order has been practically waived. 
Canada has only a few laboratories set 
up to make proper assays of flour and 
One of these is the food and 
drug laboratory under the direction of 
Dr. W. A. Crandall, assistant pharma- 
cologist, Department of Pensions and 
Health, Ottawa. Dr. Crandall has been 


running a number of assays on Canada- 


bread. 


Approved bread. He states very frankly 
that the average vitamin B content is 
about 180 International Units instead of 
the 220 provided in the law. 

Dr. Crandall states that his assays on 
the flour have shown a remarkably close 
adherence on the part of the mills to 
the Canada-Approved levels. He be- 
lieves that there is a chemical loss when 
this flour is baked and that there may 
be considerable difficulty in securing the 
required level. 

Dr. H. M. Lancaster, Chief Dominion 
Food and Drug Laboratory, also believes 
that there will be considerable difficulty 
on the part of bakers in reaching the re- 
quired level. He thinks it may be neces- 
sary to further amend the Order in Coun- 
cil to arrive at satisfactory bread values. 

Millers and bakers are both very much 
disappointed with the support they have 
had from the government on promotion 
of Canada-Approved flour and_ bread. 
They were led to expect considerable 
government support. To date this has 
been largely limited to inserts which 
were placed in government pay check en- 
velopes and in workers’ envelopes in de- 
fense industries. These inserts, promot- 
ing good breakfasts, prescribed toasted 
vitamin B bread as one of the ingredients. 

The government has under preparation 
3,000,000 copies of a new leaflet which 
will be distributed widely throughout the 
Dominion. This leaflet is said to be a 
strong endorsement of the vitamin B 
program and will carry the Dominion 
seal on the cover. Government leaders 
believe this will have a salutary effect 
in increasing demand for Canada-Ap- 
proved flour and bread. Millers and 
bakers on the other hand believe it will 
take considerably more than this to put 
the story over. The government has 


used some radio spot announcements and 
has encouraged the release of some news- 
paper articles on vitamin flour and bread. 

One encouraging feature of the pro- 
gram has been the support given by the 
medical organizations and practitioners 
who are favoring the new flour over 
whole wheat or plain white flour. 

With a few possible exceptions on the 
part of big bakers who are supplying 
army contract bread, the baking industry 
is. not enthusiastic over this program. 
With possibly one exception, the milling 
industry is likewise not enthusiastic about 
it. Many of the nutritional leaders who 
started with the program most enthusias- 
tically have 
Their original contention was that intro- 
ducing a high B, vitamin content from 


cooled off considerably. 


the natural wheat berry elements would 
likewise carry a higher content of all 
minerals and vitamins natural to the 
wheat berry. However, recent studies 
indicate that their position was taken 
without adequate knowledge of the facts 
respecting distribution of the B vitamins 
in the products of milling; consequently 
they feel that they have been defeated 
in their objective. Some of the leading 
nutritionists believe that the use of syn- 
thetic vitamins would be considerably 
easier and more effective in correcting 
nutritional deficiencies. 

Dr. L. B. Pett, Director Nutrition 
Service, Department of Pensions and 
Health, Ottawa, Ontaric, is very frank 
in stating that the vitamin levels of Can- 
ada-Approved flour and bread are not 
high enough to greatly improve the nu- 
tritional values of the Canadian diets. 
He thinks that they are as high as can 
be achieved through milling methods 
without destroying the acceptance of 
flour products on the part of the public. 

We find the thought rather generally 
expressed among nutritionists in Canada 
that bread consumption is likely to fall 
off rather than increase. They feel that 
more emphasis is being placed on the 
use of meat and dairy products, fruit 
and vegetables, than is being given to 
cereal products. They also feel that they 
are not permitted to enrich flour high 
enough to give it enough importance in 
the diet. 

Most informed people in Canada agree 
that the Canada flour and bread im- 
provement program is going to defeat 
itself for the reason that there is no mer- 
chandising possibility in the program for 
any miller or baker. Mills cannot put 
out this type of flour under their widely 
advertised brands. Bakers cannot use it 
in their advertised loaves. Theoretically 
at least, everyone’s Canada-Approved 
flour is alike and everyone’s Canada- 
Approved bread is alike. No mill is ad- 
vertising this type of flour. Only a few 
bakers are advertising it in limited areas; 
and then only with small space. 

There have been many rumors afloat to 
the effect that the government was going 
to force mills and bakers into a 100% 
Canada-Approved white flour and white 
bread program. 

This could be done by an Order in 
Council without the industries having 
anything to say about it. However, Dr. 
R. E. Wodehouse, Deputy Minister, De- 
partment of Pensions and Health, stated 
to me that such action would not be 
taken without proper hearings. Under 
present conditions it does not seem likely 
that much public support could be se- 
cured for such a drastic program. Mill- 
ers, bakers, nutritionists and consumers 
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alike would undoubtedly oppose such 
action. In fact, many men in important 
governmental positions probably would 


oppose it. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISAPPEARANCE OF CORN 
DURING APRIL-JUNE FAR 
LARGER THAN YEAR AGO 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Disappearance of 
corn during April-June totaled 549,000,- 
000 bus, by far the largest for this quar- 
ter in 16 years, and 15% more than dis- 
appearance in these months last year, 
according to a report of the Department 
of Agriculture. 





Disappearance during the first nine 
months of the present marketing year 
was 2,462,000,000 bus, 12% more than 
in this period of 1940-41. Total disap- 
pearance of corn in 1940-41 was 2,510,- 
000,000 bus. This rapid disappearance 
during the first half of 1942 reduced total 
stocks on July 1, to 856,000,000 bus, 
109,000,000 bus smaller than the large 
stocks on July 1 last year and the small- 
est for that date since 1938. 

The quantity of corn on farms was 
slightly larger on July 1 this year than 
last, but much of the corn owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. at country 
points was sold during the past year, so 
that the government owned 127,000,000 
bus less corn this July 1 than last. The 
total quantity of “free” corn was 84,000,- 
000 bus larger than a year earlier. : 

¥ ¥ 
Oats, Barley Supplies Large 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—The 1942-43 oats 
supply was indicated July 1 to be 1,497,- 
000,000 bus, 7% more than last year, and 
the largest in 17 years, the Department 
of Agriculture reports. The 1942-43 bar- 
ley supply (production plus June 1 car- 
ry-over) was indicated July 1 to be 
484,000,000 bus, the largest on record. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


USDA SETS UP MACHINERY 
FOR MOVING FARM LABOR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that ad- 
ministrative machinery for transporting 
domestic farm workers into areas where 
serious shortages exist will be completed 
early in September. An announcement 
will be made when the organization is 
completed and the movement of workers 
can begin into areas where the United 
States Employment Service certifies that 
workers are needed. The program is 
being developed under directives issued 
by the War Manpower Commission. 





For the present, operations will be 
carried on in the Southwest and on the 
eastern seaboard, in crop areas where 
the greatest need for labor is expected. 

In addition to the program for trans- 
porting domestic farm workers, the Farm 
Security Administration is also working 
out operating details to bring in agricul- 
tural workers from Mexico. The Mexi- 
can workers will be brought in only after 
the U. S. Employment Service has certi- 
fied that domestic workers are unobtain- 
able to meet the need in a given area. 
It is anticipated that Mexican workers 
will be used this season only in California 
and the Southwest. The number of Mexi- 
cans to be employed under the arrange- 
ment recently worked out with the Mexi- 
can government will depend on the ex- 
tent to which needs can first be met 
with accessible domestic labor. 
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Aug. 21: soft winter wheat standard patent 





MARKETS IN DETAIL 


$5.90, locally made _ springs, high gluten 
$6.20, bakers patent $5.90, hard winter 
wheat bakers patent $5.80. 
EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Market from a buying point of 


view quiet, partly in the hot weather dol- 
drums and more especially because the bulk 
of the trade is waiting for definite devel- 





opments out of the movement of the spring 








U. 8S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales picked up only slight- 
ly, with the percentage creeping up to 53%, 
compared with 35% the previous week and 
56% a year ago. An inclination to buy a 
little more was evident in the trade after 
the spring wheat movement seemed to dis- 
appear and premiums were not beaten down 
by the relatively light flow which did come 
in. Millers, however, are in no mood to 
drive hard for business. 

Operations picking up as the fall season 
approaches and bread consumption increases. 
Bakeries and family jobbers in defense 
areas doing far more business than a year 
ago, but there is a corresponding drop in 
consumption in the nondefense areas. 

Clears plentiful in the low protein classi- 
fication, but high proteins are hard to find. 
Few buyers interested in clears, but with 
winter coming on a few stock piles may be 
replenished. Export business still at a 
standstill as the result of shipment uncer- 





tainties and millers’ desire to await com- 
pletion of the export association. 
Quotations, Aug. 22: established brands 


family flour $6.35@6.60, bakers short patent 
30@5.55, 95% $5.15@5.4 straight grade 
.05@5 , first clear $ second clear 
$3.65@3.75, low grade $ 
Of the mills reporting, 8 reported domes- 














tic. business fair, 4 quiet, 6 slow and 11 
dull. 

Salina: Millers reported a very quiet de- 
mand, with prices about 5c bbl higher. 


Shipping directions coming in good. 


Oklahoma City: Dull buying, sales aver- 
aging 28% compared with 27% last week. 
More than two thirds of bookings taken by 
family buyers. No exports reported. Op- 
eration fell off slightly, averaging 70% com- 
pared with 75 last week. Prices continue 
steady, closing unchanged. Quotations Aug. 
22: hard wheat short patent $6.20@7.30, 
soft wheat short patent $6.20@7.30, stand- 
ard patent $5.90@6.90, bakers extré 
$5.70@5.80, bakers short patent $5 
bakers standard $5.50@5.60. 


Omaha: Bookings by Omaha mills ranged 
21@75% of capacity. Shipping directions 
on former sales generally good, improved 
in some parts. Mills operating on busy 
schedule. Quotations Aug. 22: family fancy 
$6@6.25, family standard $ 0@5.75, bakers 
short $5.50@5.75, bakers standard $5.25@ 
5.50. 

Wichita: Sales slow, ranging from 10 to 
25%; directions from 60 to 100%; quota- 
tions slightly higher. 

Hutchinson: Scanty inquiry indicates buy- 
ers continuing to mark time pending major 
spring wheat movement. Only a few small 
lots booked. Shipping directions fair to 














good. 
Texas: While still dull, there may be a 
slight increase in volume of sales, due to 


better outlet for family flour in mixed car 
trade, stimulated by start of cotton picking 
in south Texas. Sales run from 10 to 20% 
or 25% of capacity; operations holding 
around 50% of capacity. Prices about un- 
changed: to 10c bbl higher. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: family flour 48's, extra high pat- 
ent $6.40@6.90, high patent $5.90@6.40; 
standard bakers 98's, $5.60@5.80; first clears, 
sacked, $4.50@4.60, delivered Texas com- 
mon points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: There was a little flurry of 
buying Aug. 19, but since then market very 
quiet. On that date, however, fair volume 
of business was booked, but no individual 
large orders. All small, and mostly for 30- 
day shipment, and about evenly divided 
between bakers and family trade. 

Large bakers, however, showing more in- 
terest, but their bids are anywhere from 
15e to 30c bbi out of line. Mills holding 
reasonably firm, and most of them striving 
to get profitable price for their product. 
This is essential because of unstable price 
of feed. 

But while patents are slow, there is in- 
sistent inquiry for clears of all kinds. 
Prices on these grades comparatively high, 
with production insufficient to care for 
trade needs. Shipping directions reported 
as good, 

Northwestern 





mills reported sales during 
the week ended Aug. 22 amounted to 76% 
of capacity, compared with 37% for the 
week previous and 70% the corresponding 
week a year previous. 

Quotations, y 





established brands 
spring first pat- 


Aug. 2 
family patents $6.05@6.25, 
ent $5.85@5.95, standard patent $5.75@5.85, 
fancy clear $5.70@5.80, first clear $5.404 
5 second clear $4.30, whole wheat $5.45@ 





>. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Mills 
sold scattering cars flour for immediate 
shipment last week to trade here and there 
who happened to be running low on stock 
and holding off to last minute before order- 
ing fresh supplies; occasional offers received 
below market for deferred delivery in an- 
ticipation of later requirements, but little 
trade worked. It appears that majority of 
users have current needs pretty well taken 
care of and are indifferent about adding 
new supplies now. Prices varied according 


to' action of wheat market. 








wheat crop. Wet weather has the effect 
not only of delaying the movement but 
THE CENTRAL WEST also of suspending the impetus to buy at 
ae 7 this time. Quietness in buying common to 

Chicago: Price strength brought out lit- all branches. Directions continue only fair 
tle or no increased buying of bakery flour, and below expectations in view of the light 
but family flour sales stepped up with gain buying in recent weeks. Trade has covered 
in values. Mill offices described family only immediate requirements, However, the 
business rather good, with a few round lots pressure of consumer buying beginning to 
being booked. Shipping directions likewise make itself somewhat evident. Spring clears 
improved on family flour, during upswing in good demand and up 10c bbl, with sup- 
that has carried family flour prices up 30c plies very light. While the market is quiet, 
bbl in past fortnight. Bakery flour buyers there is an expectancy among sellers for 
continued to hang back, although interest pronounced activity in the near future. For- 
improved moderately early in week. Most eign trade light and generally followed 
sales were in car lot to three car lot class domestic trends. Prices, including clears, 
and represented only short term coverage of up 10c¢ bbl. 





needs. Shipping directions fair to slow. Quotations, Aug. 22: spring fancy patent 
Clears continued erratic in price, with a few $7.65@7.75 bbl, top bakery patent $6.20@ 
substantial sales. Sellers feel that buying 6.30, standard patent $6.10@6.20, spring 
trade waiting for show of market weak- straights $5.90@6, spring first clears 50 
ness expected to result from movement of @5.60; soft winter short patent $6.60@6.70, 
spring wheat. So far that weakness has 80. 





pastry $5.70@§& 

New York: Light sales still predominate. 
Business continues of small proportions, 
with occasional few car lots, but generally 
buyers are amply covered and are _ inter- 
ested only in a bargain offer. Most mills 
hold firmly to established levéls, as weaker 
feed prices strengthen flour, but in a few 
instances mills have made concessions to 
draw in moderate orders. However, in no 
channels is the volume large and there is 
much complaint among the trade over the 
continued dullness. Mills which sell the 
large bakers are commenting over the fact 
that to this type of customer Kansas flours 

St. Lou With the exception of a few sometimes priced higher than springs, while 
round lots for 120 and some smaller par- to the jobbing trade there is still a slight 
cels for 90-day shipment, bookings are light. premium for northwesterns. High glutens 
Car lot orders continue to improve. De- from spring wheat now drawing an advance 
mand good for high protein clears, others of 380@40c over standards, while in the 
unsalable. No change in the situation with Southwest this amounts to 10@30c. Cake 


not appeared, but harvesting has been de- 
layed by unfavorable weather and move- 
ment to terminals is much behind last year. 
So far this has been one of slowest August 
periods on record, but it is felt that within 
a few weeks buying will develop. 
Quotations, Aug. 22: spring top 
$5.60@6, standard patent $5.45@5.90, first 
clear $4.90@5.50, second clear ree, nom- 
inally amily flour, $7.45@7.60; hard 
winter short patent $5.50@5.80, 95% pat- 
ent $5.40@5.70, first clear $4.55@4.95; soft 
winter short patent 5.604 6.10, stanc 
patent $5.40@5.85, first clear $4.60@5 


patent 
























jobbers over the past weeks. Trade only grades firm in most cases, although an oc- 
filling their immediate requirements. Ship- casional small mill offers below the mar- 
ping directions light. Quotatipns, Aug. 22: ket. 





soft wheat short patent $6.70@7. straight Quotations, Aug. 21: spring high glutens 














$5.95@6.45, first clear 5.85; hard $6.35 @6. standard patents $5.85@6.15, 
wheat short patent $5.60@6, 95% $5.40@5 . clears 045.90, southwestern high glu- 
first clear $4.50@4.90; spring wheat top pat- $5.90@6.20, standard patents $5.80@ 
ent $5.50@6.10, standard patent $5.45@ 5.80, 9 soft winter straights, eastern $5.30@ 


5.40@5.85 





first clear 





50, middle western $6.10@6.55. 


Toledo: Business slow and dull, flour Boston: Mill agents found new business 
sales lagging behind anything ever known hard to uncover as trade continues its aloof 
at this period of year. New crop wheat attitude. Prospects for a dip in the market 
not coming out, cash price being much are scemingly remote, but buyers continue 
below loan price. However, cash wheat to wait for the possibility. Gas rationing 
prices advancing and at Toledo reached has affected activity of mill agents, who 
highest level of crop so far. Impression are limited to less than 500 miles per 
prevails that cash prices must work to month, consequently they have had to rely 
loan level before wheat will come _ out. on other means of transportation and tele- 


Toledo bid steadily working upward. 


: ; Some phone to cover the trade, which creates 
soft wheat has been shipped from 


Buffalo numerous disadvantages. Minimum car lots 
to Toledo and Chicago for grinding. Mills of spring and southwestern patents are the 
not pressing sales; buyers holding off. Rate rule and even these orders are scarce. 
of operation surprisingly good in some cases. Strength in the market has used some 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate users of soft winter types to take on a little 
points to New York, flour but exclusively for fill-in needs. Fam- 


Aug. 20, was $1.25%, 
or 4c over Chicago December. Quotations ily brand business fares no better and trade 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kanaas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 118% 121% 112% 114% owes cee 110 112 
Aug. 118% 121% 112% 114% 109% 111% 
Aug. 118% 121% 112% 114% awee nae 109% 112 
Aug. 117% 120% 111% 114 Cas os 108% 1107 
Aug. 117% 120% 111% 113% oe al 108 110% 
Aug. 118 121% 112 114% eae wace-e 108% 110% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Closed Closed 
Me. BO: 05-5 94% 95 100 90 
a ee 94% 95 99% 90 
SS arene 914% 95 99% 90 
AGG: B23 sccis re 6aar 95 100 90 
AGE. BS .cscs oe eR ‘san pees “res 90 
AGH. BE coves vr axe sues itive 90 Pe . wae are ones 
CORN——— —-————— > —-- OATS. 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
MUR. BO oe cas 76% 79% 835 86% 81% 82% 49% 51% 45% 4% 
BUG BO avec 77% 79% K 86% 81% 83% 49 3% 51 14% 16% 
Aug. 21 ..... 78% 80% 87% 82% 84 19% 51% 45 4% 
mee. SE 6066 77% 79% 86 81% 82% 19% 50% 14% 5 
S| rere 77 78% 86 80% 82% 18% 50 13% 15% 
Ce ae 77% 79 % 86% 81% 83% 19 50% 44 15% 
a --—- FLA XSEED———_,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 67 59% 62% 242 244 52% 54% 
Aug. 66% 59% 62% 240% 242% cece 
Aug. 67 9% 62% 238% 54% 
Aug. 66% 8% 61% 234 54% 
Aug. 65% 57 61 231 54 
Aug. 66 57% 61% 233% 54% 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 












Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
ere $33.50@33.75 $....@30.60 $....@.... $ a $ - @ 36.00 
Hard winter bran ....... 33.75 a eens 
Standard middlings* ..... 34.00 eee ve. see - @ 36.00 
Flour middlingst ........ 36.00 @ 36.50 5434.00 36.25@ 36.5 . @ 38.50 
Pe. WE ke vsigcassensene 36.50 @ 37.50 +e. @ 34.50 eer, Sree ~-.-@37.00 - @39.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran ............. $38.50@ 39.00 $39.50@ 40.00 $41.25@42.25 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... ° ye ere 39.75 @ 40.00 ey) Sete coe Doce Tre. Mere 
Soft winter bran ........ 38.75 @ 39.25 etxs Oe oeins 41.254 35.00 @ 35.5 37.00 @ 37.50 
Standard middlings* 38.50@39.00 39.50@40.00 40.75@ ++. @38.00 re 
Flour middlingst 41.50 41.50442.00 41.754 36.50@ 39.5 39.00 @ 40.00 
SASS ere eee 42.50 41.50@42.00 cove we see coos 
. Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOTEM .-ccscoscs $....@29.00 BS - @30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg -@28.00 «++-@29.00 sort wre 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
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cannot be induced to cover needs at this 
time. Shipping directions come in slowly 
after much effort and are not satisfactory. 
Mill quotations 5@10c higher. Quotations, 
Aug. 21: spring high glutens $6.60@6.75, 
short patent $6.45@6.60, standard patent 
$6.30@6.45, first clears $5.90@6.05; south- 
western short patents $6.20@6.35, standard 
patents $6.10@6.20; Texas short patent $6.45 
@6.55, standard patent $6.35@6.45; soft win- 
ter patents $6.30@6.40, straights $6.10@6.20, 
clears $5.95@6.05. 


Baltimore: 








Quotations steady as demand 
shows little change; receipts, 20,639 bbls, 
an increase of 6,587 bbls over last week. 
Quotations Aug. 22: spring first patent 
$6.40@6.65, standard $6.15@6.35, hard win- 
ter short patent $6.05@6.25, 95% $5.85a@ 
6.10, soft winter .short patent $6.30@7, 
straight $4.75@5.10. 

Philadelphia: General undertone firm. 
Less activity to the demand, but price trend 
is stronger and most grades are about 10c 
bbl higher. Jobbers and bakers marking 
time and limiting operations to small lots 









for immediate wants in most cases. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 22: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.25@6.40 bbl, standard patent $6.05 
@ 6.2 first spring clear $5.75@5.90, hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.05, 95% $5.75 


@5.90, soft winter straights $5@5.80. 


Pittsburgh: Light sales, buyers awaiting 
developments. Shipping directions consider- 
ably improved; consumers ordering out 
promptly. Sales practically..all for near- 
by delivery. All types of bakers as well 
as jobbers well supplied for some _ time 
ahead. Family flour demand _ still slow. 
Brisk demand for bakers’ products, espe- 


cially bread and rolls. Prices of hard win- 
ters advanced 5c bbl, and those of spring 
wheat flours 10c. Sales of soft winters im- 
proved. Clears in brisk demand, especially 
better grades, which were quite scarce. 
Quotations, Aug. 22: spring short patent 
$6.40@ 6.85, standard patent $6.10@6.35, hard 
winter short patent $5.85@6.05, standard 
patent $5.65@5.80, low protein hard win- 
ter standard patent $5.55@5.70, spring clears 
$5.90@6.15, soft winters $5.20@5.45, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales very quiet, buyers 
still reluctant to enter into commitments for 
distant future delivery. Sales in general 
for near-by futures delivery small. South- 
western hard wheat flours best sellers to 
bread baking and jobbing trades. Northern 
spring wheat flours strengthened somewhat 
in price, but sales relatively small. Mid- 
western and acific Coast flours likewise 
quiet, buyers preferring to work out con- 
tracts at lower prices before entering mar- 
ket. Prices 5@10c bbl higher. Shipping 
directions continue good. Bread and cake 
production good. 

Quotations Aug. 22: hard spring 
family patent $6.60@6.90, first patent 
“6.60, standard patent $6.10@6.30, fancy 
clear $5.80@6.05, first clear $5.55@ 5.75, 
second clear $4.95@ 5.5 hard winter wheat 
family patent bakers short pat- 












wheat 
$6.40 









$5.80@ 6. 





ent ».55@5.80, 95% § 5@ 5.60, first clear 
$4.45@5.10, second clear $4.05@4.35; soft 
wheat short patent $6.40@7, straight $5.65 
a6, first clear $4.75@5.10. 


Atlanta: Bakery sales quiet, buyers wait- 
ing for more changes in market; prices 
stronger on soft wheat flour, but almost 
unchanged on hard wheat. Buyers most anx- 
ious to get pure soft wheat flour willing to 
pay a little more from time to time, Some 
sales during week of 95% and short patent, 
but only occasionally is any cut-off moving 
to this market, particularly unless price is 
very, very attractive. No complaint of 
directions on contract from both blenders 
and bakers. Pure soft wheat 95% and short 
patent not offered very freely, as there 
seems to be more desire to stock up on 
right kind of wheat before selling that to 
sell off what stocks these mills now carry- 
ing. 

Quotations, Aug. 22: spring wheat 
short patent $6.40@6. standard patent 
$6.30, straight $6.20, fir bakery clear $6 
@6.15; hard wheat family short patent $6.75 





bakers 












“6.95, fancy patent $6.35@6.55, standard 
patent $6.3546.55, special or low grade 
$5.95@6.15, 95% $6.15@6.60; bakery short 





patent $646.25, standard patent 
straight $5.8006.05, first 
@5.65; hard wheat low protein 95% $5.45 
@5.60, bulk; first clear $4.80@5, bulk; sec- 
ond clear $4.55@4.75, bulk; soft wheat fam- 
ily short patent $7.45@7.65, fancy patent 
$7.05@7.25, standard patent $7.05@7.25, spe- 
cial or low grade $6.6546.85; soft wheat 
short patent, bulk basis, $6.45@6.60; soft 
wheat 95% $5.90@6.05, bulk; straight $5.80 
“75.95, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.40@5.50, bulk; 
first clear $4.80@5, bulk; second clear $4.55 
a 4.75, bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% 
$6.35, bulk; self-rising family flour quoted 
25e higher; enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: New business still limited to 
a few scattered cars for immediate or rea- 
sonably prompt shipment. Soft wheat mill- 
ers still limiting their offerings, and while 
hard wheat mills are offering more plenti- 
fully, they are not booking ahead more 
than 99 or 120 days. Heretofore, they have 
made bookings as far ahead as six months. 
Blenders report that the merchants, job- 
bers and retailers in the South and South- 
east are ordering out flour in a hand-to- 
mouth way, but they usually carry very low 
stocks during the hot months and local 
shippers say the situation this year is 
nothing to be alarmed over. Their supplies, 
however, are low and a big improvement is 
anticipated in the near future. 

Bakers enjoying an excellent business, and 
while the smaller and medium-sized bakers 
continue to buy on a day-to-day basis, some 
of the larger bakers have made a few 
bookings for some four or five months’ 
delivery, saying that they are of the opinion 
that prices will be higher. 

Shipping directions fair. 





9046.15, 
bakery clear $5.40 





Prices about un- 


changed. Quotations, Aug. 22: soft winter 
wheat short patent $7.20@7.85, standard 


patent $6.9007.20, fancy patent $6.50@6.90, 
clears $6.25@6.50, hard winter wheat short 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 











Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.60@ 6.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.45@ 5.90 


4.90@ 5.50 
5.50@ 5.80 
5.40@ 5.70 
4.55@ 5 
5.60@ 
5.40@ 5.85 
4.60@ 56.25 


Spring first clear ........0+. 
Hard winter short patent 

Hard winter 95% patent .... 
Hard winter first clear ...... 
Soft winter short patent .... 
Soft winter straight ......... 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye four, White ...cccessese 3.75@ 3.90 
Rye flour, Garkk ...cccccccces 3.05@ 3.40 
Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $6.15@6.30 $8.40@8.60 
Soft winter straight.. 5.85@6.00 00 @ cece 
POSH cccsevcscrveves 5.85@6.00 5.40@5.60 


*Includes near-by straights. 
Tuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring first clearf.. ....@3.40 ....@.... 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 





iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$5.85@ 5.95 $....@.... $5.50@ 6.10 $6.20@ 6.30 $6.35@ 6.55 $6.40@ 6.65  $6.25@ 6.40 $6.45@ 6.60 §$....@.... $6.60@ 7.30 
5.75@ 5.85 occe@evece 5.45@ 5.85 6.10@ 6.20 5.85@ 6.15 6.15@ 6.35 6.05@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.45 coee@. 6.30@ 6.60 
5.40@ 5.55 covePeoces 5.40@ 5.85 5.50@ 5.60 5.60@ 5.90 osee@aesce 5.75@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.05 coco @uces ve. tee 
ee 5.30@ 5.55 5.60@ 6.00 soeePeces 5.90@ 6.20 6.05@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.05 6.20@ 6.35 ¢sneRPoawe 6.40@ 6.80 
oo Mecee 5.15@ 5.45 5.40@ 5.75 Ter Pere 5.80@ 5.95 5.85@ 6.10 5.75@ 5.90 6.10@ 6.20 coos Mesec 6.20@ 6.40 
o@ucee 3.75@ 4.00 4.50@ 4.90 coe Moves coc e@Deeoce rer. Sere cose Mocce oo Deven coo @ecece oo @ coce 
o@ucee ee. ee 6.70@ 7.25 6.60@ 6.70 Tir. FT 6.30@ 7.00 ecceorce 6.30@ 6.40 -@. 7.20@ 7.85 
ae a ee 5.95@ 6.45 Pe 5.30@ 6.55 *4.75@ 5.10 *5.00@ 5.80 6.10@ 6.20 -@. 6.90@ 7.20 
Rees: ee or es 5.35@ 5.85 oT ree me Pe ae eee coveM@ocee 5.95@ 6.05 ‘cate cne 6.25@ 6.50 
3.50@ 3.90 ere ere o+e+@ 4.40 -@ 4.75 4.25@ 4.45 -@ 4.80 4.45@ 4.55 ouQpaecs oceeece cee cece 
2.80@ 3.30 rr, Leer -++-@ 3.80 cooe@ 4.36 ovoe@eors -@ 4.10 ccce@ecee o@uces errs Pere Ter, eee 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ** Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
ee ee $6.75@ 6.90 $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 31s 3d eves 
Montana ...... 6.35@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% pats.t. .$4.35@4.45 saue 


. 198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-1b jutes. 





patent $6.40@6.80, standard patent $6.20 

@6.40, spring wheat short patent $6.60@ 

7.30, standard patent $6.30@6.60. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets moderately active, with 

local buyers in the market on a_ better 

scale. Mills not pressing sales at these 


prices, as they find it difficult to get wheat 
in quantity at these levels, consequently 
in the aggregate total new business booked 
is not large. Mill operations continue at 
approximately 85% of capacity, due as 
much to labor shortage as to lack of busi- 


ness. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, 
Aug. 22: family patent $6.15@6.30, bluestem 
$6.60@6.75, straight soft white $5.85@6, 


pastry $5.85@6, Dakota $6.75@6.90, Montana 
$6.35 @6.50. 

Portland: Extremely 
cific Northwest milling 


in Pa- 
Domestic 


quiet week 
circles. 


buyers in and out of market for small 
quantities, but larger buyer stayed out. 
Wheat prices weak; this influenced flour 


Flour prices declined toward week's 
close, discouraging new bookings. South- 
Central American flour subsidy renewed at 
$1.25 bbl for another two weeks. Buying 
slipped off from that section and little in- 
terest shown. 

Quotations, Aug. 22: soft wheat straights, 
98’s, cotton, Kansas common $5.80@5.90; 
f.o.b. mill, all Montanas $6.25@6.45, Big 
Bend bluestem, unbleached $6.05@6.25; Big 
Bend bluestem $5.85@6.05, bluestem bakers 
$5.85@6, cake $7.95@8.15, pastry $5.50@ 
5.60, fancy hard wheat clears $5.45@5.65; 
whole wheat, 100% $5.85@5.95, graham $5.30 
@5.40, cracked wheat $5.50@5.60. 

San Francisco: Business very dull; sales 
light and interest of any kind lacking; de- 
liveries continue fair but below normal. 
Quotations, Aug. 22: eastern family patents 
$8.60@8.80, California family patents $8.40 
@8.60, Oregon-Washington bluestem blends 
$5.75@6, northern hard wheat patents $5.80 
@6, pastry $5.40@5.60, Dakota standard 
patents $6.30@6.50, Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents $5.70@5.90, Montana spring wheat pat- 
ents $6.20@6.40, Montana standard patents 
$6@6.20, California bluestem patents $5.60 
@5.80, California pastry $5.30@5.50. 


buyers. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
business in domestic market quiet as com- 
pared with usual activity of opening of 
new crop year. Uncertainty with regard to 
government action in matter of prices to 
cover increased cost of wheat keeping sales 
down to minimum. Mills do not want to 
take orders at old prices when wheat is so 
much higher. One good result of this situa- 
tion is that mills have been stiffening their 
price level and there is no inclination to 
cut values now in order to get business. 
Lists unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 22: top 
patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, 
in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills doing good export trade; 
spring wheat flour of G. R. quality was 
sold to the British government during week 
and this will be produced by western mills. 
On business previously booked for October 
seaboard mills are already beginning to get 
shipping instructions, which would indicate 
immediate need of supplies of Canadian 
flour. South Africa has also been in mar- 
ket. Mills have enough business on their 
books to keep them operating to capacity 
for several months ahead, but are getting 
a little behind on shipments due to scarcity 
of cargo space. Asking prices unchanged. 
Quotations, Aug. 22: vitaminized flour for 
U. K., September-October shipment, 31s 34d, 
Canadian ports; 31s 6d U. S. ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour selling slowly. 
Rush of business following first deliveries 
of wheat has left buyers well supplied. 
Offerings more than sufficient for demand. 


Export sales held up by lack of shipping 
space, but some improvement in this re- 
spect and flour now beginning to move 


little more freely to markets such as West 
Indies. Little change in prices. Quotations 
Aug. 22: new crop pure winters $4.35@4.45 
bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal freights; 
for export $4.10 bbl, bulk, seaboard. 
Winnipeg: Export demand renewed last 
week with United Kingdom taking slightly 
in excess of 1,000,000 bus in terms of 
wheat. Domestic sales small. Mills took 
small lots and carload quantities of Nos. 3 
and 4 northern in local cash wheat market. 
Trade expected to improve shortly as War- 
time Prices and Trade Board has now an- 
nounced mills will purchase wheat for 
grinding domestic flour in wheat futures 
market and receive drawback from Cana- 


dian Wheat Board. In this way necessity 
of raising price ceiling on flour and bakery 
products is eliminated. Quotations Aug. 22: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia bound- 
ary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second 
patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Nothing developed in local 
flour circles during week to change gen- 
erally quiet conditions which have prevailed 
in this trade .for some time past. Once 
again bulk of business centered around do- 
mestic sales, with export inquiry held to 
very small proportions. 

No new export business could be traced 
especially to Central and South America and 
West Indies. As regards West Indies fol- 
lowing recent sale of substantial order there 
hopes were entertained in trade here that 
further business might be expected, but 
apparently there is little on which to base 
this hope, since it is next to impossible to 
get any firm offers of freight space either 
for near-by or forward shipment. Cana- 
dian offers, even taking into consideration 
high freights and possible transshipment 
charges, are well in line with American 
ideas. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales continue 
fairly good and may be expected to show 
some increases now that fall months are 
almost here. Prices remain unchanged at 
ceiling levels. Quotations on cash basis for 
98's, cottons, are $5.40 for first patents, 
$5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for Vitamin 
B grind. 

Ontario pastry flour selling quite freely 
here and holding steady around $7.30, fol- 
lowing drop of some 30c about month ago. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Aug. 25 


Minnneapolis: Extremely dull; no buying 
interest and no pressure of offerings. Mar- 
ket lacks stabilizing influence; very little 
warehouse space available for storage, so 
when production exceeds demand, surplus 
forced on market. For this reason, millers 
rather anticipate wider swings in _ prices, 


with quotations more nearly reflecting sup- 
ply and demand. However, while spot mar- 
ket is weak, buyers still show interest in 


future deliveries, with Dec.-Jan, bran and 
midds. commanding premium of about $3, 
and mills not free sellers; bran and std. 
midds. $30.50, flour midds. $33.50, red dog 
$34.50. ° 

Kansas City: Bran moving lower and 
shorts following it somewhat more con- 


servatively as feed mixers begin to wonder 
when the fall turn will come. Flour mill 
production not heayy, but the feed wheat 
program publicity is bearish to some de- 
gree; bran $29.25@29.75, gray shorts $33.75 
@ 34. 

Oklahoma City: 
excellent for 


Good demand for bran, 
shorts; all classes advanced 


$1 ton; delivered southern points: bran 
$1.65@1.70 per bag of 100 lbs, mill run 
$1.75@1.80, shorts $1.85@1.90. Northern de- 
liveries: bran $1.60@1.65, mill run $1.70@ 
1.75, shorts $1.80@1.85. 

Omaha: Fair; bran $30@30.75, brown 


shorts $33.50, gray shorts $34.50@35, flour 
midds. $34.50@35, red dog $36.50. 

Wichita: Good; trend slightly higher; sup- 
ply of shorts limited; bran $30.50, shorts 
$34.50@35. 

Hutchinson: Fairly active; trend firm to 
higher; supply inadequate; bran $30, mill 
run $32.40, gray shorts $34.75, Kansas City 
basis. 

Salina: Good; trend slightly higher; sup- 
ply of bran adequate but shorts remain 
scarce; basis Kansas City: std. bran $30@ 
30.50, gray shorts $34.25@34.75. 

Fort Worth: Fair for bran, good for 
shorts; trend fairly steady; supply about 
matches demand; wheat bran $34.40@35, 
gray shorts $39.60@40, white shorts not 
quoted, car lots, delivered Texas com. pts, 
or Galveston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Good; trend stronger; moderate 
offerings; spring and hard winter bran 
$33.50@33.75, std. midds. $33.75@34, flour 
midds. $36@36.50, red dog $36.50@37.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $32.25@32.50, pure bran 
$32.50@32.75, gray shorts $36.25@36.50; 
brown shorts, no offerings; red dog, $37, 

Toledo: Stronger and higher; selling at 
about $1 above low points; soft winter 
wheat bran $33.50@35, mixed feed $35, flour 
midds. $35, std. $33.50. 

Buffalo: After a further decline buying 
interest and demand has broadened very 
considerably, absorbing all offerings and con- 
tributing to a somewhat firmer tendency 





in prices; trend firm; supply light; bran 
$36, std. midds. $36, flour midds. $38.50, 
second clear $40.50, red dog $39, heavy 


mixed feeds $38.50. 


New York: Rather poor; supply ample; 
bran $39.25@39.60, std. midds. $39.50, flour 
midds, $41.70, red dog $41.70. 


Boston: Demand better and has resulted 
in stronger market; bran closed 50c per 
ton higher and midds, 25c. Buying limited 
to near-by requirements. Offerings ade- 
quate from Buffalo and the West, with 
Buffalo 50c higher on bran, but both sources 
quote midds. at the same figure. There is 
some activity from Canadian sources, with 
a few cars of bran and shorts worked. 
Std. bran $41.25@42.25, std. midds. $40.75@ 
41.25, flour midds. $41.75@42.25, mixed feed 
$40.75, and red dog $41.25. 


Baltimore: Slow; trend firmer; supply 
ample; std. bran $38.50@39, pure soft win- 
ter bran $38.75@39.25, std. midds. $38.50@ 
39, flour midds. $40.50@41.50, red dog $41.50 
@ 42.50. 


Philadelphia: Moderate; trend about 
steady; supply moderate; bran, std. $39.50 
@40, pure spring $39.75@40, hard winter 


$39.75@40, soft winter nominal; midds., std. 


$39.50@40, flour $41.50@42; red dog, $41.50 
@ 42. 
Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend easier; supply 


ample; spring bran $37.50, red dog $41.50. 


Nashville: Very light; buyers only buying 
immediate requirements; prices show little 
strength; bran $37@37.50, gray shorts $39 
@ 40. 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply fair; 
$35 @ 35.50. 

Portland: Std. mill run $35, bran $36, 
midds. and shorts $36.50. 

Ogden: Business brisk, with mills all 


booked and producing to capacity five days 
per week. Prices continue at ceiling, with 
values steady. Quotations stationary. Red 
bran and mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, 
white $36.50, midds. $36.50; supply limited, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: 
red bran and mill run $41.50, blended $41.50, 
white $41.50, midds, $41.50 per ton. Cali- 
fornia prices (at ceiling): red bran and 
mill run $41.20, blended $41.20, white $41.20, 
midds. $41.20, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, 
with Los Angeles prices up $1. 


San Francisco: Market steady to firmer, 
with offerings light and demand only fair; 
Kansas bran, $40.50@41; Utah-Idaho: red 
mill run $39@39.50, blended $39.50@40, 
white $40@40.50; Oregon-Washington: red 
mill run $39.50@40, std. $39.50@40, white 
$40@40.50, white bran $40.50@41, midds. 
$41@41.50, shorts $40.50@41; Montana: bran 
and mill run $39.50@40; California: blended 
mill run $39.50@40, white $40@40.50. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $39.50, local mill run $40. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand good, mostly 
from eastern Ontario, Quebec and Maritime 
Provinces where pasture is poor; export 
inquiry fallen off and prices down $1.50 ton 
from last week at $38@38.50 ton for splits, 
basis Montreal freights, Canadian funds. 
Domestic values unchanged. Bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33, net cash, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, track, Mont- 
real freights. 

Winnipeg: Eastern demand good; stocks 
moving freely in that direction; western 
demand poor and sales insignificant; bran 
$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta, bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; little change 
in general millfeed picture. No undue easi- 
ness has been indicated during week, and 
while it is not impossible for dealers to 
pick up substantial stocks, there is no in- 
clination on part of western mills to peddle 
out offerings; domestic demand remains 
good and shows signs of picking up; prices 
unchanged. Cash quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, and feed flour 
$37.50 (nominal). 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: Hardly enough inquiry last 
week to cause ripple on surface of market. 
Millers say it was probably quietest week 
in long period of inactivity. Trade all 
awaiting outcome of harvest and possible 
readjustment in prices. Pure white rye 
flour $3.60@4 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; pure medium $3.40@3.80, pure 
dark $2.80@3.30. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.45@5.55, me- 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure 





straight $5.70@5.80, Wisconsin white pat- 
ent $5.80@5.90. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5@10c; sales 
and shipping directions good; pure white 
flour $4.40 bbl, medium $4.20, dark $3.80, 
rye meal $3. 

New York: Business light without fea- 
ture, as buyers show little interest in either 
immediate or deferred business; pure white 
patents $4.25@4.45. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
we white $4.75, medium $4.55, dark 
4.15. 


Baltimore; Rye flour and No. 2 rye 
steady; demand little changed; rye flour, 
dark to white $4.10@4.80 bbl; No. 2 rye, 
85@90c bu; rye stock in local elevators 
decreased 4,000 bus during the week to a 
total of 94,913 bus. 

Chicago: Moderate amount of business 
reported during past week, including a few 
good lots, but generally speakiiig market 
not active; shipping directions fair; white 
patent $3.75@3.90, mediurn $3.55@3.70, dark 
$3.05 @ 3.40. 

Philadelphia: Market generally firm, with 
prices slightly higher at the close; demand 
limited; white patent, $4.45@4.55. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.40@4.60, medium $4.10@4.30, dark $3.75 


@4, 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Current business confined to 
scattered car lots. Trade impressed with 
stories of big carry-over of durum, with 
another good crop being harvested, so look 
for lower levels. They overlook fact that 
not all durum will make kind of semolina 


they want, and they feel that premiums 
will be lower; No. 1 semolina $5.55@5.65 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b, Minneapolis, and standard 


No. 1 $5.25@5.35. 

In the week ended Aug. 22, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 70,263 bbls 
durum products, against 69,721 in the pre- 
vious week. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c; sales and 
shipping directions good; first grade semo- 
lina $6.95, granular $6.55, No. 3 $6.35, fancy 
patent $6.95. 

Chicago: Business generally moderate, 
with only occasional purchases here and 
there; new crop wheat movement in_back- 
ground and tends to cause delay in pur- 
chases; No. 1 semolina $5.70@6, standard 
No. 1 $5.40@5.55. 


Buffalo: Demand continued light, with 
great majority of the trade still waiting for 
Possible new crop pressure on market; trend 
steady; supply ample, shipping directions 
were only fair; on bulk basis, all rail: No. 
1 $6.65, durum fancy patent $6.65, macaroni 
flour $5.85, first clear $4.95, second clear 
$4.20, durum granular $6.25. 

Philadelphia: Trend continues firm, with 
prices advancing slightly. Offerings light, 
while demand is only moderate; No. 1 
fancy $6.80@7, No. 1 regular $6.50@6.70. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $6.45. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Warm weather is keep- 
ing demand for rolled oats and oatmeal at 
low point; prices steady. Quotations, Aug. 
22: regular grades $3.05 per bag of 80 Ibs, 
jute, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal terri- 
tory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.75. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal reported slightly improved, but 
sales still small; supplies on hand light and 
mills operating only part time. Quotations, 
Aug. 22: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 24 at $3.15 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Aug. 22, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis ..1,4593,420 206 73 295 2,388 
Duluth ....... 124 74 113 47 172 362 
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WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


The Department of Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat and 
wheat flour held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending June 30, 1942. Reports 
were received from 802 milling concerns owning or operating 962 mills. These mills ac- 
counted for 93.3% of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. Of the 802 concerns reporting, 14 
held no stocks of wheat or flour on June 30, 1941. Data on stocks as of March 31, 1942, 
Dec. 31 and Sept. 30, 1941, are presented for comparison. Wheat and wheat flour stocks 
held by mills on June 30 and March 31, 1942, Dec. 31 and Sept. 30, 1941: 
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June 30 March 31 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 
Number of milling concerns reporting ....... 802 815 815 817 
Number of mills represented ...........e0+00% 962 975 975 977 
Daily capacity in barrels of wheat flour....... 559,713 563,971 562,013 563,688 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output*. 93.3 93.3 93.3 93.6 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels ye ~ v 
en” SU ED nc oe sb 0004026 65060684 b86 0% 146,129,624 160,300,419 191,006,346 215,532,598 
iene MM os. sg aydanqancceans 97,755,465 115,439,200 128,913,277 147,464,622 Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
SIE, MEMMM 6 cia i nakneieds<dsianes 48,374,159 44,861,219 62,093,609 68,067,976 $1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
vies poemverntininadl Tt rT Ta ee will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
Cee GE décewcacdedssenccsevcces 68,021,797 84,441,948 88,313,755 103,457,881 
i Ce WO as 6063-05 0400 6008 0408-600. 29,785,135 29,813,745 38,202,352 41,529,960 Vv Vv cs 
In all other positions, total ............0e005- 48,327,692 46,044,726 64,490,239 70,544,757 
Cweek Br Mie, tetGls cc ccc scvevccsese 29,733,668 30,997,252 40,599,522 44,006,741 
HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
In country elevators .......eeseeeees 2,165,452 5,680,764 6,564,937 8,100,386 . Ss | 
In public terminal elevators ......... 7,770,897 7,308,402 7,586,589 14,368,410 v Vv 
In private terminal elevatorst ....... 5,768,173 7,549,751 7,742,348 6,393,008 ,ANTED—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST IN ’ oh TEN 7 
In transit and bought to arrive....... SAGGRLGS 20008808 S000NOSS 18040007 “lacie antl 1.860 bain conacty: epper- ceieciaie’ ana anetiee aanie penton 
Stored for others, totals .............+000- 18,589,024 15,047,474 23,890,717 26,538,016 cae ie aivanement te masts Gow Silk Gas aime auaseee: Gam wentieees. 
= ——. — yoy —— Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels doing assistant’s work. Address 5751, Member of A.O.M. Address 5720, The 
, c vate rehouses The Northweste Miller, Minneapolis, 5 reste ini : 
and in transit—sold and unsold—totals.. 3,618,771 4,002,243 3,960,581 4,586,255 ee ee eee TEE: Tyan: Siewere Sae 
*Based on the total output (111,368,727 bbls) of wheat flour as shown by the returns 
EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT OF 
of the Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1939. tNot attached to mills. Millfeed Futures Open Interest Gour and feed mill desires position es 
a Following table shows open contracts at production manager; have both operative 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY an: Ge cae a Laake ok da bh. and laboratory experience. Address 6714, 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago tons. This is the short side of contracts The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), of date Aug. 22, and corresponding date of a only, there being an equal number of tons Minn. 
year ago: open on the long side. 
7—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—-Oats——, -—Rye— -—Barley— Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 °1942 1941 1942 1941 Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. MACHINERY WANTED 
WOBIEIMAOTE 2c cccssccvess 7,512 8,519 245 401 9 15 93 155 2 August .... 200 325 ‘> 250 2% | 
POND WN cece ccbceseces 6,808 9,687 6,187 7,035 253 1,119 3,567 2,535 91 246 September . san pe 400 900 444 v 
ARORA cccccvccccses 181 oe 31 70 es es ee 203 oe 97 October ... 1,800 360 400 6,825 500 pre oe ’ 
| Sess 10,578 15,450 13,207 8,494 1,050 4,744 3,829 3,686 264 382 November . 4,320 1,680 100 1,400 100 WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
BE ake sboeacspas 3 - we 2s ‘ aee ea i .. December .. 3,120 " .. _ 800 —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
SEE Cecudasansvesnes 90 180 2 2 4 6 270 2 140 210 January ... 2,520 240 200 1,800 500 two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
EE Ate dvclicanaeons 31,231 25,989 4,165 1,168 127 196 1,540 1,339 237 341 — - ————__ — Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Mina. 
WOTC Worth .cccccccess 15,181 12,560 131 454 156 132 8 5 28 322 Totals ..12,920 3,085 1,100 11,975 1,600 
Galveston ...... Terrie 5,619 5,359 20 oe 6 oe os ae ae ee *Delivered in Chicago. 
Hutchinson ............ 12,080 11,128 .. ss s a a ne MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Indianapolis ......+.+.. 1,802 3,071 1,707 1,285 346 704 61 170 ae ee v 
Hameas Olty ...cccccss 40,690 40,837 1,891 1,410 123 129 311 279 17 144 
Milwaukee ..........-- 3,044 3,029 ‘791 1,423 53 815 1,171 583 268 410 ‘DIAMOND D’”’ 
Minneapolis ........++-+ 35,115 35,834 4,102 3,808 737 #%41,766 4,901 4,135 1,673 2,960 *s Spring P t FOR SALE—USED MILLING MACHINERY 
New Orleans .......:.- 2,145 2,084 172 232 2 xis va re ne oa A High Grade Baker's Spring Paten —4 Allis Chalmers centrifugal reels, 32”x8’ 
Mew Terk .ccccdccceses 456 553 180 133 6 12 Tr 44 os 47 Milled Under Laboratory Control 0”; 8 Nordyke 80-bu meal coolers; 2 Great 
CE ia bib ee ketene ¥0-6 17,199 14,972 4,604 6,787 301 289 120 162 78 135 from Montana Spring Wheat Western Mfg. Co. super-syphon stoners, 
POEUE. cvaccescvesesacs 852 1,460 328 194 90 ee - ee 156 77 240-bu capacity; 1 Great Western Mfg. 
Philadelphia .......... 2,777 1.897 50 256 1 68 42 98 2 2 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. Ga, saperdnainn enee, B6bha énneaiee. 
i PD -60604en0ase00¢ 6,719 8,087 2,521 1,036 184 368 733 11 4 25 SHERIDAN, WYOMING Address 5739, The Northwestern Miller, 
Blous Clty ..ccccccivecs 1,997 1,380 567 1,105 67 255 9 48 74 50 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bt, JOSOPN ceccscccceces 7,084 6,721 355 883 178 206 7 7 5 16 
WICHITA 2. ccccccccccces 9,015 8,361 1 a 1 2 3 q 19 
GRMBIS cccccccccccccces o° 400 ee 359 ee 161 es 
ial a Ln Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co 
@ Totals cscccsccsece 218,395 217,648 41,444 37,232 3,688 10,487 16,796 13,465 3,044 5,485 . 
> Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
Primary Grain Movement Western Canada Visible Grain Supply , 
Receipts and shipments of grain at the Visible supply of grain in the western in- 600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missour! 


principal distributing centers for the week spection division Aug. 21, 1942, and receipts 
ending Aug. 22, as compiled by the Chicago ®"d shipments during the past week, in 


Journal of Commerce (in thousands of bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 



































bushels): 
Receipts -—-Shipments—, Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
heat C Oats Wheat Corn Oats Semi-public ter- 
Whea orn Oats BREE csveves 130,36 160 1,002 1,256 
Chicago ... 102 353 117 43 74 34 Private terminals ve ae 52 17 
Duluth ... 125 a 42 421 31 e« riots idunbiaet 
Indpls. ... 4 51 12 13 44 8 SS. sn054%56 130,365 160 1,054 1,272 
Kan. City. 298 116 46 99 110 36 Vancouver-New 
Milwaukee. e% 12 oe 55 4 oe Westminster .. 17,161 oe 22 33 
Minneapolis 527 2 646 188 26 «115 Int. public and 
Omaha ... 92 61 64 62 62 50 semi-public ele- 
Peoria .... 3 126 22 15 44 14 eee 19,265 ae 15 38 
Sioux City. 48 11 28 9 23 10 CREPORTE ccccces 2,617 ee 
8t. Joseph. 20 26 2 26 21 2 Lo, re 924 <s 
St. Louis... 147 130 8 96 13 6 Prince Rupert .. 1,206 cs 
Wichita ... 47 oe es 44 ee ee a ne 
—_—_—- Oe OC SO WEE Sa aciewes 171,538 160 1,091 1,343 
Totals ..1,413 888 987 1,071 452 275 ae 128,731 537 1,046 1,704 
Last week.1,485 744 646 948 925 274 Receipts during week— 
Last year..1,864 678 504 594 767 375 Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,991 34 361 190 
All other public 
Seaboard— and semi-public 
Galveston 3 os o eu so oe terminals, west- 
Philadelp’a 8 6 + 6 “. oe ee 360 re 3 
unease r s : 6 . “ | ee 3,351 34 364 190 
ast week. + ee ey sl Shipments during week— 
Last year.. 18 125 23 «- ++ ++ it. wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Receipts Ghinments Be 1,119 . 2 9 
— aewre RE ent ecees 106 8 139 126 
Rye beans Rye beans All other public 
NG: 6.556000 2 5 9 4 and semi-public 
REE, ob ie06n46qa 9 oP “ es terminals, west- 
Indianapolis 15 ae - “si 3 ee 65 es 2 
Mliwaukee os ee on —_ === eum 
Minneapolis 116 i 14 a me 64-4 sbxuw 1,290 8 300 134 
POOHR oecccccvcce es 9 a 5 TOTAL RE I 
Sioux City 6 fe: 2 3 RECEIPTS 
St. Louis ........- 4 e o¢ oe Aug. 1-21, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 8,812 72 824 475 
All other public 
Motale> . 6.30505: 152 14 26 9 aiodt gamete 
Last week ....... 122 20 47 se terminals, west- 
East year . i... 259 5 62 2 GO GRE 6 ccesee 1,680 ia 14 2 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Bonded Grain in thé United States Aug. 1-21, 1942 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,989 138 709 549 

















Bonded grain in the United States Aug. All other public 

22, in bushels (000's omitted): end soant-iabine 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y terminals, west- 

Baltimore 1,7 o. a a es ern div. .....+. 318 2 2 
Boston ..... -. 2,374 oe +. 7 ee 
Sateen ast as -- 288 os Rye Flour Output 
Duluth ........ a So eo aa 29 Following is the rye flour output reported 
New York ..... 1,923 iz me che ee to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 

ee -. kk 318 Te ita aa ne cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Philadelphia ...- 345 a pa Be iyi Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
iT 203 ie isd te os ures for the previous weeks: 

—_—_— oo -  ——- - ‘Week ending 

Totals ....... 13,492 ~. 133 .288.. 29 Aug.8 Aug.15 Aug. 22 

Aug. 15, 1942.. 13,616 oe -. 288-77 104 Five mills ........ 16,371 15,825 *13,305 


‘Aug.-23, 1941.. 21,737 .. 384 68° °° 97 *Four mills. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 48-14 Thirty-third Street Biological, Chemical, 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. A Microbiological Methods 








LET US SELL YOUR FLOUR 
FOR EXPORT 


On a strictly brokerage basis we will open 
new export outlets for you, with no credit 
risks and probability of large volume. 


We sell to every accessible country in the 
world. 


Pan-American Trading Co. 


Established 1932 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 














CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 
Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Goren 


MARITIME 











“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








DAVIS:NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS co. 


Joseph, M 














Wheat Board Asked 


to Exempt Family 
Gristing From Quota 


WinnipeG, Man.—A_ brief, urging 
amendment of the Canadian Wheat 
Board’s regulations to permit gristing 
of wheat for farm family use apart from 
the elevator delivery quota of 5 bus per 
seeded acre, was presented to the board 
here last week by a delegation repre- 
senting small flour millers’ and farmers’ 
associations in the three prairie prov- 
inces. 

The brief contends that wheat proc- 
essed for the farmer immediately re- 
turns to the farm and is stored there. 
It claims unrestricted movement of 
wheat for family gristing is an impor- 
tant factor in western agricultural econ- 
omy. It also states that the independent 
mills have built their business on purely 
local trade, supported largely by grist- 
ing. 

It also holds that the Wheat Board 
during the past two years recognized the 
right to move wheat for family gristing 
to any delivery point in addition to the 
regular delivery quota and urges this 
policy be continued. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has the 
brief under consideration, but it is un- 
derstood that any announcement regard- 
ing the matter will have to come from 
Ottawa. 

The brief was said to represent the 
opinions of the Flour Millers Associa- 
tion of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta; the United Farmers of Canada, 
Saskatchewan section; the Alberta Farm- 
ers Union; the Manitoba Federation of 
Agriculture; and the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 
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ONTARIO MILLERS STUDY 
WINTER WHEAT SUPPLIES 


Ontario millers are 








Toronto, Onrt.- 
beginning to wonder to what extent farm- 
ers will us their winter wheat for feed- 
ing purposes this year. The feeding re- 
quirements of the province are consider- 
ably increased over previous years and 
in such a case there is always danger 
that farmers will feed good milling grades 
of wheat which could better be used for 
producing flour for human consumption. 

That is what happened last year, not- 
withstanding the fact that due to a short 
crop winter wheat could have been ex- 
changed for springs (which would have 
been equally suitable as feed) at a sub- 
Although 
winter wheat has declined in price as 


stantial profit to the farmer. 


compared with the previous crop year 
this grain can still be sold and western 
wheat substituted at a profit. 

Of course, this year’s crop is a heavy 
one as compared with last season and 
milling grades appear to be plentiful but 
the quantities available for milling as the 
season advances are governed to a large 
extent by farmers’ feeding policies. 

The winter wheat flour trade suffered 
severely from lack of wheat last year and 
many important markets were lost. How- 
ever, it is more than likely that farmers 
have benefited fromi the experience of 
last year, and will be more ready to take 
advantage of opportunities for easy 
profits in transactions of this kind. 
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COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 











“Hunter’s CRE 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At 2 LOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. ROY, N. Y. 
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Enriched Bread Urged 
by “Keep Well Crusade” 


“New York, N. Y.—From_ the press 
bureau of the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
advertising agent of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, comes news of the 
“Keep Well Crusade” already entered 
upon by that client. First of the five 
health rules which the crusade message 
urges upon Americans who want to help 
the war effort by staying well is “right” 
eating—and this includes the consump- 
tion of enriched or whole grain bread’ 
and cereals, the statement says. The 
other four rules advocate regular rest, 
a yearly visit to a doctor, cleanliness 
and some “play.” 

Purpose of the crusade is the point- 
ing out to Americans of the importance 
of health in winning the war. This is 
especially vital because one third of this 
country’s entire medical personnel, doc- 
tors, dentists and nurses, will be with 
the armed forces by the end of 1942; 
and the older men and women who are 
left to care for greater numbers of civil- 
ians must not be taxed needlessly, it is 
pointed out. Plans were considered and 
advised upon by Dr. Thomas Parran, 
surgeon general of the United States 
Public Health Service, and Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare. ; 

Posters and other material conveying 
the health message will be distributed 
through the Local Life Underwriters’ 
Associations, and newspapers and other 
media will be used as well to tell the 
story. Life insurance agents are or- 
ganizing local committees to cope with 
health problems in their communities. 
The program will be continued until the 
war is over. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC FLOUR 
IMPORTS LOWER DURING 1940 

Toronto, Ont.—A report on the trade 
of the Dominican Republic in 1940 which 
recently appeared in a Canadian govern- 
ment publication, states that the value 
of flour imported into the republic in 
that year amounted to $213,282, com- 
pared with $192,560 in the previous year. 
Although the value was higher the quan- 
tity showed a decrease of 8% as:com- 
pared with 1939. This was the first time 
since 1937 in which flour imports had 
shown a reduction. 

The United States had practically a 
monopoly of this trade with 96% in 1940, 
compared with 938% in 1939. Canada’s 
share in the respective years was 4% 
and 7%, or 186,997 kilos valued at $8,590 
in 1940, and 348,780 kilos valued at $12,- 
154 in 1939. 

Effective June 6, the importation, 
warehousing and distribution of wheat 
flour in the Dominican Republic was 
placed under control. After that date 
no transaction in flour would be per- 
mitted without the sanction of the of- 
ficially appointed controller. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Aug. 
15, 1942, and Aug. 16, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 
—American— -—in bond— 
Aug. 15 Aug. 16 Aug. 15 Aug. 16 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Wheat ...... 265,034 265,668 17,484 29,116 
CRG fe icnkss 46,060 40,438 eee eve 
Serre 3,057 10,719 aoe 318 
os EO 17,377 12,640 1,326 1,295 
ok, Oe 3,020 5,470 104 107 
Flaxseed .... 578 1,617 ae be 





fa] 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























The King: His Mills 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


Jj. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


aeeaiate* Allied Milling Corporation, 
209 Statler Bldg. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








. . 

Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 

Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Weare o— ready ~ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern El levator "Renee City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 














(Continued from page 27.) 

The exchequer ordered that the jury- 
men were not to be related to the mill- 
ers. On the other hand, the mayor acted 
very fairly in summoning 14 ordinary 
citizens, and six pistors who would be 
able to bring practical knowledge to 
bear on the issue. 

The jury found in favor of the de- 
fendants, and in the end, 1320, it was 
found that they only owed the court 20d. 

The claim gives us a brief glimpse of 
the stirring times during which the two 
lessees held the Castle mills. The entire 
English military power in Ireland was 
absorbed in encountering Bruce, who, by 
the closing of the Gate del Dam and the 
injury of the Castle mill actually within 
the walls, seems to have been met at 
very close quarters. : 

Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, had 
landed in Dublin in that year, 1316, 
having been appointed to succeed But- 
ler, and in a short time they were both 
in the field at the head of 30,000 men. 

John de Hotham, an ecclesiastic stand- 
ing high in the confidence of Edward 
II, had taken charge of affairs at the 
castle during the absence of Butler in 
1315-16. Though designated as viceroy 
by the millers, he was but a locum tenens 
for that absent official, and his name 
does not occur in the published lists of 
those who have held that supreme office. 

Walter de Istlip, treasurer, had left 
Ireland in 1317, to quell riots in Lan- 
cashire. He returned in 1319, and is 
then found issuing a writ to the Mayor 
of Dublin regarding an old mill in the 
city, as mentioned later. 

Arnold le Poer, who had taken the 
field with Butler in 1316, became famous, 
six years later, in his contest with the 
Bishop of Ossory, on the occasion of 
Lady Kytiler being arraigned before his 
lordship for witchcraft. “Go to your 
church with your decretals and preach 
there,” quoth the indignant Arnold to 
the prelate. But the would-be reformer 
soon died in prison. 

Among the jurymen summoned to try 
the foregoing case at Easter, 1320, were 
John Siward and Galfred of Wales, 
these being two of the new sworn keep- 
ers now installed in the Castle mills in 
place of the lessees. These keepers, eight 
in all, were sworn in on April 8, 1319, 
and four days later were furnished with 
a copy of an inventory of the plant of 
the mills at the time of their entry. 

The eight men comprised the entire 
staff of the mills; and every one of them, 
whether of high or low degree, was per- 
sonally held accountable for the proper 
and honest management of the establish- 
ment. 

The inventory of Dublin Castle mills, 
in 1319, compared unfavorably with that 
of the more extensive mills of the king 
at Ardee, in 1305. Among the items 
mentioned at Dublin were the hoop- 
measure and the tribulus, both of which 
occur in the finding of the jury at an 
interesting inquisition held at Chester 
about 1399. The first named was a 
measure and the second a toll-dish. 
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LECTURES ON BREAD MAKING 





Cuicaco, ILu.—A lecture on bread mak- 
ing followed by two hours of experi- 
mental work with students in the lab- 
oratory was given by Miss Alma Swen- 
son, field representative of Wheat Flour 
Institute, at Chicago’s School of Domes- 


tic Arts and Science recently. 
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OLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 


Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 


High Quality 


Established 1901 


2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 





ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 


DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 


Any Time 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'*Makes‘the'Best*Rye*Flour” 











of all kinds 


Mill and Elevator Insurance 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods 





USED 


SINCE 


palling Co., Limited 


ery a 


1887 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 


Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, _ REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 











Robin ‘-: Hood 
FLOUR 


a 
wy) 
4 
f 
7 


From the Wheatfields 


oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 
nd Western Offices: Moose Jaw, if algary, Saskat 
es: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Orvental Expo t Sales: Vanec 


s Riverside A B ( Sth I t 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4%2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


+ 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


e 


Cables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 

















The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exch Winnipeg 





























R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 

















GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, ‘“GILLESPIE,"’ SyDNEY 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to. Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON ha LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank B Blde.. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 





Cables: “GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 





Aus 


1 Ih 





| ft 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 






























CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON a LE —— TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY cane STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ie 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw 
Ont Toronto, 
Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


‘Pavia Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 




















TORONTO, ONTARIO 








PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


CANADA 








Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


mienoniedi a: Millers of Canadian 
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COTTON IN CANADA 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yoo >> 


COTTON 








The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


‘ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Since 1857 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wotmacs” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





James Hichardsan & bons 





ppers and Exporters 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Grain Merchants Shi 


WINNIPEG 


* CANADA 








“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 






Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
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Mails Go Through 








(Continued from page 18.) 
the motor fleet. This fleet consists of 
18,000 motor vans and lorries, more than 
20,000 about 170,- 
000,000 road miles each year. 

The of the office 
ceases, not even under air attacks, which 


bicycles and covers 


work post never 
have been the direct cause of the death 
of 285 of its employees and the injury 
of about 1,000. Of those 
the armed forces, 1,066 have lost their 


serving with 


lives, while 218 have earned meritorious 
recognition for services with the fighting 
forces or in civil defense. 

During the 12 months ending April, 
1942, the post office staff collected, sorted, 
transported and delivered no less than 
6,200,000,000 letters and 
190,000,000 parcels. 
three years of war, even after a severe 


circulars and 


nearly During the 
air attack, the postman made his early 
morning delivery round, and, in the cities 
and towns, thrice more during the day. 
When whole neighborhoods were laid low 
by bombs, made 


arrangements were 


whereby letters and parcels could be 
collected at a central post office but as 
advice address 
the letters and packages 
were duly delivered by the postman as 


soon as as to the new 


was received, 
usual. The work involved in readdress- 
ing mail must have been enormous, but 
although, for instance, our London office 
was destroyed twice, we do not know 
of any letter or package failing to reach 
us. After a building had been bombed 
i list of names and new addresses of the 
firms that had occupied it was affixed 
to the door, or the gate or some piece 
of remaining structure, or on a special 
hoard erected for the purpose, sometimes 
very much of the improvised descrip- 
Also when a whole street was in- 
volved the 
with 


tion. 
various firms tied their cards 
the ropes 
which corded it off from public use, and 


their new addresses to 
by this means postmen and others be- 
came acquainted with their new where- 
abouts. For six months the post office 
readdresses all mail free of charge, by 
which time it considers that all corre- 
spondents should have been notified of 


the new address. If it is desired to con- 





SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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the 
is made. 


small charge 


tinue arrangement a 


The war has brought about a large in- 
crease in the telephone service, there be- 
ing more telephones in use in this country 
than ever before. 
cessity of those engaged in war work, 


One reason is the ne- 


either from personal reasons or from 
instructions on the part of the authori- 
the 


Neither damage by 


ties, having telephone _ installed. 


bomb nor the far 


heavier work thrown on it by war needs 
has been allowed to impair the efficiency 
of the telephone service of the General 
Post Office 
service in 


the one and only telephone 
the Where 
have been fractured during an air raid 
post office the 
job immediately re- 


country. cables 
been on 
effected 
pairs under great difficulties in order that 


engineers have 


and have 
vital communications might be restored. 
Often 
bombs and splinters from our own anti- 
aircraft shells. In the London area alone 
between September, 1940, and September, 
1941, bombs fractured 1,695 cables. The 
repair of the damage entailed the plumb- 


they have worked amid falling 


ing of nearly 3,000 joints and the con- 


necting together of more than 500,000 
wires. 

Then, there is the speaking cloth, which 
is known as “Tim,” these being the let- 


ters used when dialing. It is stated that 


this clock has given the time to 110,- 
000,000 London and provincial inquirers 
since its installation in 1936. It gives 


time tenth of a 


During the cold spell this year, 


correctly to within one 
second, 
which apparently upset many clocks, it 


was in especial demand, for during the 


last week in January 307,000 calls to 
“Tim” were made, which is about 20,000 
above the average. 


Another 
post office since the beginning of the war 


increase experienced by the 
is in its savings department, which is an 
important part of the machinery of na- 
The 
has increased by 
to 15,500,000 


tional savings. number of depos- 
4,000,000 
and the amount standing 
to their credit is £850,000,000 ($4,250,- 
000,000) compared with £300,000,000 
($1,500,000,000) in September, 1939. ‘The 
post office is headquarters for 
savings certificates, of 
14,000,000 holders 
is £510,000,000 


itors nearly 


also the 
national which 
and their 
($2,550,000,- 


there 
total 
000). 

The claim of the post office to be the 
state 
is undoubtedly 


are 
value 


biggest single trading concern in 


the country justified, for 
its cash turnover during the year 1941-42 
was nearly twice the amount of a peace- 
time budget, amounting to £1,672,088,- 
000 ($11,360,440,000) or about £5,000,000 
($25,000,000) every week day. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





LATIN AMERICAN BAKERS MEET 

M. MeMillan, secre- 
tary of the Southern Bakers Association, 
was the principal speaker at 


Tampa, Fxia.—C. 


a meeting 
of the Latin American bakers of Tampa, 
Fla., held 
in Yoor City 


at Las Novadades Restaurant 
July 31. Purpose of the 
meeting was to study the ODT orders as 
they apply to the Latin baker and deter- 
mine 


how the applications for relief un- 


der the call back provisions should be 


drawn. Assisting at the meeting were 
J. W. Taggart, General Mills, Ine., 
Tampa, Fla; George Gentry, Standard 


Brands, Inc., Tampa, Fla., and M. A. 
LaBarbera, of La 
Tampa, Fla. 
& Rachelson, ‘I 


Universal Bakery, 


Osear Castro, of Berger 


‘ampa, acted as interpreter. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


SSBSSSO SOS oI A FLL AE ESS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA”“ 
“FAMOUS” : 
“BUFFALO” * 
$ 
y) 
Cereals : 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” ‘ 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 
% 
: 
+) 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
. 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


Montreal, 


pwewurvwvwvwvrwerererwreee, 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
High Test 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 











v 








CANADIAN- BEMIS BaG CompPANY, LIMITED 


PEG . VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into Zesto flour. 





And another important thing—the bread and 
rolls really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















For 
results 
advertise 
not 
just 
once 
but 
constantly 


Constant 
dripping 
will 


wear 
away 
the 
hardest 


' 
stone \ 


USE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 



















































REALLY SERIOUS 

“Hurry over to our fraternity house, 
doctor, a fellow here has something the 
matter with his eyes.” 

“It must be serious if you wake me 
up at this time of the night. What's 
the trouble? Does he see elephants and 
snakes and things?” 

“No, sir, that’s why we called. ‘The 
room is full of them and he can’t see 
any.” 

¥ ¥ 
STANDS CORRECTED 

Eng. Prof.—Johnny, correct this sen- 
tence: “Girls is naturally better looking 
than boys.” 

Johnny—Girls is artificially better 
looking than boys. 

v ¥ 

First Prizefighter—1 can lick you or 
anyone else your weight! 

Second Prizefighter—Well, we won't 
fight about it. 

¥ ¥ 
LITTLE WILLIE SAYS— 

The Diet of Worms was a punishment 

under feudalism. 
v ¥ 
GOOD INDICATION 

First Drunk—We're getting closer to 
town. 

Second Drunk—How do you know? 

First Drunk—We're hitting more peo- 
ple. 

¥ ¥ 
HIGHER EDU 

Botany Prof.—What pine has the long- 

est and sharpest needles? 


Student.—The porcu. 


¥ ¥ 
ALL WRONG 
Judge.—I understand that you prefer 
charges against this man. 
Grocer.—No, sir, I prefer cash, and 
that is what I have him here for. 
¥ ¥ 
THE CONSEQUENCES 
“How did you get that bad eye?” 
“It’s a birth mark.” 
“What do you mean, a birth mark?” 
“I got in the wrong one on the Cen- 
tury last night."—Typo Graphic. 
¥ ¥ 
THAT'S WHY 
Grace.—I don’t see Charlie nearly as 
much as I used to. 
Mary.—Well, you should have married 
him when he wanted you to. 
Grace.—I did. 
¥ ¥ 
PRIE NDS 
Am worried. 
Is he spending the night with you?” 
Thus wired Smith’s wife to five of his 
friends. 
Shortly thereafter, Mr. Smith came 
home. And in quick succession the mes- 


“Jack hasn't come home. 


senger boy came with five replies which 
read: “Yes, Jack is spending the night 
with me.” 














ARNOLD 


~ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 


a Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 et 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 












R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C., 3. 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E.C. 3 | 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,”’ London 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


Cable Address: *‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 











PILLMAN & . PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


| FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


———eE 


"WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


| Cables: ‘‘Pxiirp,’’ Dundee 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: OTTOMADSEN” 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,"” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: '"GOLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''MARVEL," Glasgow 


Established 1871 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: * 


Samples and offers solicited 


GEBROEDERS VREESWIJK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘MEpIuM,” Utrecht 


_ 
LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 
Reference: 


Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 


New York 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 


London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: 


“FLORMEL,” Oslo 


Ss. LUND 


P. O. Box 626 Cables: ‘‘LuNEX” 
OSLO, NORWAY 


GRAIN - FLOUR 
AGENCIES WANTED 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Cosmo” and ‘‘Mosi.” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION, 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR <aaccs 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











ELLYAourc. 
conse Merchandisers" 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 









KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 

Dependable 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Til 





Prompt Service 













ANIGHTON 






FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 






THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U ie Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








WHITE & COMPANY 
‘*The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 











lity and 


Flour Specialists Price four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Acme-Evans Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ....cccccccccccccccccvcces 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
Pew, MAN. ... seer ceecceeccenvceeeees 
Allien, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland .....cseeeeceeeecceccees 


Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla.........++- 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis.......-- 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 

New York, N. Y 
American Dry Milk Institute, 

cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 

York, 
Ames Harris ‘Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 

gon, San Francisco, Cal. ....++++++++> 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo....- 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. . 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; Hast 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake —_e Seattle; 
Wichita ..ccccccccccccccccccvscsccccs 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y...-.-+++-> 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills C0.....eeeeeeeeees 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


C 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 


Scotland ..... ceoceccccvcees 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., " ‘Montreal, To- 
FONCO wccccceeeeseees eee 
Canadian- Bemis Bag Ce. Ltd, "Winni- 
peg, VANCOUVer ..eeececeeeeeeeeece 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. . ° 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. ee "Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .....+-++e5+++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; eel 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ......+++. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Zeccces eoce 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill....... wee 


Coleman, David, Inc, New York. 
Collins Flour Mills, Ince., Pendleton, 
Oregon ..... . eoecccccscccccccece 
Colorado Milling & “Blevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas .ccccccccccccccscccccce 
Continental Grain Co., ” Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., ‘Lta., a, 
Scotland ........ eccccccccccs 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Clty, MO. cccccccccccccccccscccccccsece 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn peeenevecceees 


De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products ™ 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York........... 
Dixie - Portland viepned Co., 
DORM, ccccccccccccccces 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. Yukon, Okla. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 
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Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, Y. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 

Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 

Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, .ccccccccccvcceccccesceseces 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. .ccccccccccccvcccvcsscccees 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ......... eccccccces 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. VY. cccccccccscccccece 
First National Bank in St, Louis. 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis.. kacaee 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... cccccccocce cescecccece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 

Island Olty, MN. Zecceccccscces PeTTTey 


Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.......-+. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., ‘Lta., Mont- 
real, Que. ecccccccecece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo... 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Me. wcccccccces eccccccccce 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..-Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Lta., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wise. ccee 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD. cccccccccces ercccccoce 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.. ere rer 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y.. coccce ee 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont. eoccceres 
Greenbank, H. I. ‘& Co. New York eeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Getenme, Tb, ccccccsccscescess eoccces 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
Tamd cccccse Cocrcccccccccccscsecccccecs 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. .......... 0088 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, “Mina.. 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
° eccccccceccccccce sCOVEr 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 

BO, cccccccvcccecs Tereeererrrrrrny eee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(BP. O., ABtico), Wis..ccccccccccoee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 


Bas City, Mo, ..ccccccccccccees eee 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. eee 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ........... 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 

Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 

Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 

Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
KaOmBas .ccccccccce eoccece 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Kimpton, W. §&., 
Australia ... 
King, H. H., Flour ‘Mills Co., ” Minneap- 

olis, Minn. ...... 
King Midas Flour " Milis, 
Minn. ... 


& Sens, Melbourne, 


Minneapolis, 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich...... eee 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Works, BW. Ze ccccccccccvcsccsvevecsees 
Koerner, John E., & Co Inc., New 
COCR, BA 6 occ ace cecceencescevecess 


Laboratory of Vitamin vm 
Chicago, Ill. ° 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.. 
Lake of the Woods — Co., 
Montreal, Que. .... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Lta., “Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccce ceverccecce cece 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas ..... coves 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., — 


Ltd., 


Salina, 


Peewee eee eeeeeeees 


tom, NOD. cccccccccccccccccccece cece 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway. eeccece 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIll.. enne 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway........++++ cocce 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bocotland .cccccccceccce ecrcccccccccs 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling _ Ltd., Toronto, 


Ont., OAM. crcccces ecccecccescces 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., ” Londen, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 

Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J....... 
Mid-Kansas = Co., Clay Center, 

Kansas PTECTTELILTT Tree 
Midland Chemical ” Laboratories, Inc., 

Dubuque, Iowa ..... 
Midland Flour Milling ‘Co., North Kan- 


ene City, TA cccceese eccces cocccccece 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., ipenpcereoie 
ORIO cccrccvececcecccccccccse ceccces 
Mill Mutual ‘Fire Prevention | ‘Bureau, 
GRICRTO coscccccccecccesecese eccvece 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
PRs cacecrdesccvesdedscacoccecseeceses ° 


Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. cccccceses ° eocccee 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., " Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


seeeee 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootland ..ccccccsccccccecs eccccccecs 
Moundridge Milling Co. Moundridge, 
TEAMORS cccccccccccseccccccccceccecee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, Ne Jo cccccccccccccccccccccs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, IIl........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
WO, NOD. cccocccccccccccccsccese cece. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
New Era Milling Co., 
Kansas eovece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
TEAMED cc ccccccsccsccccscrcecesesocs 
New Ulm Roller Mill ‘Co. » New Uim, 
Minn. .ccccccccccccce cccccccccce 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway.. 


eeeeeee 


Arkansas City, 


eee eee eee wee eeeee *- 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
1eGO, CRIS cecccseccccccescsececec 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .......... cove 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo... eee 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .......-ss+. Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 


TOA], QUO. .cccccccccccccccccecs ee 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
KEOMNBAS cccccccccccccccce eevccce 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
GIF, MEO. cccvccesccecccvcesveceececce 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


eee eee eeereee eee tee eee et tenes 


Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl......... 


Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.,- Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.............6. 
i -Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


seen COOP eee ee ewe meee wee eseee 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
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Quaker Oats Company, 8t. saesentet 
Mo. .ccccccce eccecccccvccseoses ee 
Rapid River Milling Co., a City, 
B. D. ccccccces coccevcece 
Red River Milling Co., "Wereus, Falls, 
MIMD, ..ccccccccccccvccccccvcccccsces 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, WiS. .....eeeeeeeees 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, ‘Minn. 


Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mpeg, Man, ...ccccseccccccccsecess 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, KH. Zeeee 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. ...cccccccccccceses eocccece 


Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, England .......seeeseecececsees 

Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIll..... 


Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ......... ° ecccccccccocces 
Russell-Miller iliing Co. ., Minneapolis, 
BEIMM, ccccccccsccccccccccecs ecccccccce 


Russell Milling Co., "Russell. Kansas. 
S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


eee e ee eee seers eeesesesesese 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Sates Laboratories, 
Inc 


eee eee eeeeeene 


St. Lawrence Fleer Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada .......... errr ry 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo...... Keneeee 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., are N. Ss. W., 
Australia ......... eccccccccces 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kansas 

Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., nonnenaes 
WH coccccces eocccccccce eccccccccce 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......+2. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Il... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
SD GG, Ty 00 06 06k ccceeeccecdccacee 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
BG, TO, TO, n6occcdsdctoceccees 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York........eeeee> 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill...... . 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........ eos 
DWEt BH Ce, GOR. 086 c i ccdscccccecs 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. ¥. ....- ee 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ...... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ...-++++.+ ° 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, ‘London, England. 
Thompson, BE. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & — Inc., New York, 
N. Yi ccccccces oseecerevioe cboce 
Tri-State Milling Co. oo Rapid City, s. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 
Minn, rrerrrr se ti 


eeeeeeee ee 


eeeeeee 


eee eter e ener eseese 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill............+. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 


MAN, ..ccccccccccccecsscessecvccscccs 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Loula, Mo, ..cccccccccccccccs 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, .....cccccccccccess 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIll..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, V@. .ccccce eocccccce eeCeoecces 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn. ..... eccccccccccccce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas .....sssee00. Ceccccccccccccces 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. oeee.-Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ., Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ...... Peerereereeereryy 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
DE Bs. 6006460000060608004000800 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, Th. .cccce 09.00000060 00000606000 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. ee 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. ecccccce 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
MORONS GCHY, WO. .ccccccccseces eoccce 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 


serene 


eeeeeeee eee 


eee ee eeeeeeeees 


ter, HOMBAS cccccccccccccccccs eeccces 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 


hela Sa Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


e Pete eee e eee eenee eeeee 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


uF NOVADELOX 


No baseball fan could find reason to question the result 


here. Doubt is out, too, when you treat your flour with 
Novadelox ... or Novadelox and Agene in combination. 
The resulting whiteness and baking characteristics are 
definite and predictable. 

You're sure to meet the exact color and maturity 
standards of the most particular buyers every time with 
this simple, rapid-action treatment . . . for these three 


important reasons: 





1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and 
performance. 


2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 


3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 


To build profits, save time and maintain the favor of 


flour buyers, give Novadelox a trial. NA-86 








Landing field...location uncensored 


more good living than any other place on earth. 


Throughout this land of ours, man has set 
his course. It is as straight as the furrow he 
plows. With high hopes of constantly improv- 
ing life, he has turned an empty space into 
vast and fertile fields ...a country where 
people live well. 

Freedom to invent, to create, to develop has 


given us a land where one hour’s work will buy 


These human rights we intend to keep. 

We of General Mills recognize our respon- 
sibility in this way of life. It is our job to help 
feed and support a fighting nation today, a 
working nation and a hungry world tomorrow. 
To that end we dedicate our energy, our 
ability and our experience. 





